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Director’s  Comments 


The  Air  Land  Sea  AppUeation  (ALSA)  Center, 
loeated  at  Langley  Air  Foree  Base,  eontinues  to 
researeh  ideas  from  the  field  and  publish  multi- 
Serviee  taeties,  teehniques,  and  proeedures 
(MTTP)  to  meet  “the  immediate  needs  of  the 
warfighter.”  Currently,  we  have  13  aetive  projeets 
in  various  phases  of  development  with  3 
additional  publleations  going  into  researeh  for 
revision  later  this  year.  Among  those  in 
development  is  Training  Security  Force  Advisor 
Teams  (TSFAT)  that  will  assist  in  the  training  of 
advisor  teams  tasked  with  building  partner 
eapaeity  in  developing  nations  by  providing  MTTP 
to  plan,  train,  and  exeeute  their  mission. 
Additionally,  the  revision  of  Tactical  Convoy 
Operations  fTCO)  is  nearing  eompletlon  with  an 
entire  new  segment  on  Coimter-Improvlsed 
Explosive  Devlee  (C-IED)  operations  and  eonvoy 
reaetions.  Look  for  both  of  these  publleations 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  Right  now,  look  for 
the  newly  revised  Joint  Application  of  Firepower 
(JFJREj  with  a  eover  date  of  Deeember  2007.  You 
ean  download  it  today  from  the  ALSA  website  or 
order  it  through  your  Servlee’s  publieatlon 
distribution  system. 

The  theme  of  this  ALSB  is  “Military  Advisors 
Working  with  Foreign  Forees.”  We  begin  at  the 
strategie  level  with  Maj  Gen  AUardiee  and  Capt 
Prather  who  use  the  Arab  world  as  a  baekdrop  to 
diseuss  the  eurrent  senior  leader  situation  and 
TTP  for  developing  senior  leadership.  Reaehing 
down  to  the  operational  level,  LTC  Nagl  and  ILT 
Drohan  provide  an  overview  of  how  developing 
foreign  forees  supports  National  policy.  COL 
I^an  leads  ofi"  the  taetieal  level  diseussion  for  the 
warfighter  by  providing  a  “how  to”  artiele  that 
diseusses  traits  and  eharaeterlsties  an  advisor 
must  possess  to  be  sueeessful.  He  is  followed  by 
two  “I  was  there”  artieles  whleh  put  eoneepts  and 
ideas  into  the  eontext  of  exeeution.  First,  LTC 
MeConnell,  MAJ  Matson,  MAJ  Clemmer,  and 
CPT  Kite  tntroduee  and  analyze  “Human  Terrain” 
and  provide  expeiienees  from  Iraq.  Maj  Jaeobs 
then  relates  his  expeiienees  in  the  Paeifie  Rim 
while  training  with  the  Philippine  Rotary  Wing 
Aviation  forees.  And  to  roimd  out  our  theme, 
MAJ  StoweU  and  Mr.  Fox  provide  their  thoughts 
on  seleeting  advisors  as  they  advoeate  the 
ereation  of  a  dedieated  “military  advisor” 
oeeupational  skill  with  expanded  advisor 
training. 


Tie  ALSA  Center  eontinues  to  ehange.  At  the 
JASC  level,  MG  Barbara  Fast  is  retiring  and  being 
replaeed  by  BG  Joseph  Martz,  and  Lt  Gen  (S) 
AUen  Peek  is  taking  eommand  of  Air  University 
and  being  replaeed  by  Maj  Gen  Stephen  Miller. 
We  reeently  bade  farewell  to  lieutenant  Colonel 
Erie  Sehwegler  as  he  departed  to  take  eommand 
of  1-82  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Hood;  Major  Xavlan 
Draper  as  he  separated  from  aetive  duty;  and  Ms. 
Margaret  Simonson,  our  budget  analyst,  as  she 
retired  after  25  years  of  government  sendee.  Best 
wishes  to  aU  of  you  in  your  future  endeavors.  At 
the  same  time,  we  weleomed  the  arrival  of  Major 
Brian  Bollo,  an  Army  Spaee  ofiieer  eoming  to  us 
from  the  4th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade  at  Fort 
Hood,  who  will  work  in  the  Command  and 
Control  Braneh. 

Tiis  is  my  final  edition  of  the  ALSB  as  the 
Direetor  of  the  ALSA  Center.  In  July,  I  report  for 
duty  as  the  Deputy  G3/C3  wtth  United  States 
Army,  Central  Command  (USARCENIj 
Forward  at  Camp  AriQan,  Kuwait.  The  past  two 
years  have  been  an  extraordinary  experienee 
working  with  an  outstanding  eadre  of  joint  aetion 
ofiieers.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  ALSA  Joint 
Aetions  Steering  Committee,  the  Joint  Doetrine 
Direetorates,  and  the  “iron”  majors  and 
lieutenant  eolonels  who  deserve  speeial  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  their  hard  work  ensuring  every 
publieation  is  the  best  possible.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  sineere  thank  you  to  the  government 
eivllians  who  do  an  outstanding  job  keeping  us  aU 
on  traek.  Colonel  Steve  “Judy”  Garland  will  fleet 
up  as  the  ALSA  Direetor  in  dime  and  he  will  add 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  ALSA  Center. 

As  always,  we  eonttnue  to  seek  publieation 
topies  that  fill  interoperability  or  doetrinal  votds 
between  the  Sendees  at  the  taetieal  level.  On  that 
note,  the  theme  for  our  September  2008  ALSB  ts 
“Fires”  with  a  suspense  of  1  July  2008  for  artiele 
submissions,  and  the  theme  for  our  January 
2009  ALSB  is  “Maneuver”  with  a  suspense  of 
1  November  2008  for  article  submissions.  Thank 
you  and  keep  ’em  coming. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  MURPHY 

Colonel,  USA 
Director 
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Foreign  Assistance  Missions:  Developing  Senior  Leaders 


By 

Maj  Gen  Robert  Allardice,  USAF 
and 

Capt  Craig  Prather,  USAF 


Force  generation 
and  institutional 
capacity  are  not 
independent 
lines  of 
operation. 


The  current  political  debate 
focuses  daily  on  the  question  of 
withdrawal  from  Iraq.  As  such, 
transitioning  security  responsibilities 
from  coalition  to  Iraqi  forces  capable 
of  securing  environments  conducive 
to  the  growth  of  a  fragile  government 
becomes  ever  more  important.  In 
turn,  achieving  such  a  transition 
aids  in  the  development  of 
perceptions  of  legitimacy  (the  critical 
requirement  for  victory  against  an 
insurgency)  both  amongst  the 
population  and  state -level  actors. 
Currently  in  Iraq  our  strategy 
focuses  on  two  main  efforts: 
generating/sustaining  forces  and 
building  long-term  institutional 
capacity  within  the  national  security 
architecture.  Both  efforts  are 
essential  to  conducting  security 
transition  missions,  for  without 
developing  long-term  institutional 
capacity,  the  relatively  short  term 
successes  of  force  generation  may 
fade  as  the  security  institution 
cannot  sustain  itself.  Ultimately, 
success  depends  on  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  willing  Iraqi  military 
institution  and  a  coalition  effectively 
influencing  Iraqi  senior  leaders  who 
will  ensure  the  long-term 
survivability  of  the  security 
organization. 


Force  generation  and  institutional 
capacity  are  not  independent  lines  of 
operation.  While  security  assistance 
missions  generate  host  nation  forces, 
institutional  capacity  slowly  grows  in 
the  sense  that  "capacity  builds 
through  generation."  Of  primary 
importance  becomes  the  ability  of 
the  advisor  to  influence  the  senior 
leader's  capacity  for  identifying 
requirements  and  the  appropriate 


vehicles  through  which  to  resource 
them.  As  the  leader's  strategic 
capacity  increases,  the  senior  leader 
develops  the  ability  to  identify 
problems  at  the  institutional  level 
where  he  must  rely  on  a  foundation 
of  organizational  relationships  and 
processes  in  order  to  solve  them.  A 
security  organization  that  identifies 
strategic  level  problems  with 
associated  requirements  for 
resolution  and  resources  them 
effectively  reflects  an  organization 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  as  a 
result  of  institutional  capacity. 
While  force  generation  and 
institutional  capacity  relate  to  one 
another,  and  the  long  term  success 
of  a  transition  operation  requires 
success  in  both,  the  nature  of  leader 
development  can  drastically  differ 
between  the  two.  This  article  focuses 
on  that  difference  and  the  nature  of 
influencing  senior  leaders  in  foreign 
military  security  transition 
operations. 

Through  tremendous  effort,  the 
coalition  continues  to  assist  Iraqis  in 
the  successful  generation  of  a 
growing  number  of  ever  more 
capable  forces  assisting  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  security 
environment.  However,  leadership 
development  within  the  "capacity 
through  generation"  concept 
changes  as  a  result  of  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  two  main  focus 
areas.  Force  generation  necessitates 
developing  leaders  capable  of  leading 
newly  formed  units  at  the  tactical 
and  operational  level.  In  contrast, 
institutional  capacity  necessitates 
developing  senior  leaders  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  provide  strategic 
guidance  critical  to  identifying 
problems  facing  the  organization  and 
resourcing  those  resulting  requirements 
generated  by  the  security 
environment  (both  internal  and 
external). 
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Therefore  the  efforts  of  foree 
generation  and  institutional  eapaeity 
span  the  speetrum  of  warfare  from 
taetieal  to  strategie,  and  so  to,  does 
the  eorresponding  advisory  mission 
eondueted  as  part  of  seeurity 
transition.  At  the  taetieal  level,  the 
advisor  works  to  inerease  the 
teehnieal  expertise  of  their 
eounterpart  via  a  great  deal  of 
teaehing  and  doing.  This  type  of 
foeus  relates  more  elosely  to  foree 
generation  than  institutional 
eapaeity,  but  the  latter  eertainly 
eannot  oeeur,  nor  is  required, 
without  the  eompletion  of  the  former. 
Advisor  aetions  eontinue  to  foeus  on 
developing  skills  eritieal  to  foree 
generation  (taetieal  unit  employment, 
eounterinsurgeney  (COIN),  ete.)  well 
into  the  operational  level  of  warfare, 
but  the  shift  between  ereating 
enterprise  expertise  versus  teehnieal 
expertise  beeomes  more  dramatie  the 
eloser  assistanee  efforts  move  to  the 
strategie  end  of  the  speetrum. 
Figure  1  displays  the  need  for  this 
shift  in  developmental  foeus  onee 
generated  forees  are  fielded  and  have 
stabilized  the  seeurity  environment. 
At  this  point,  to  sustain  the 
institution,  its  leaders  must  possess 
eompeteneies  neeessary  to  produee 
polieies  and  proeedures  resident  in  a 
government  system  for  identifying, 
planning,  and  seeuring  resourees 


against  requirements  essential  to 
organizational  longevity:  aka 
institutional  eapaeity. 

However,  developing  a  leader  at 
the  taetieal  or  operational  level 
requires  teaehing  a  signifieantly 
different  skill  set  than  trying  to 
develop  a  senior  leader  eharged  with 
the  maintenanee  of  the  institution. 
“Ideally,  senior  leaders  are  fully 
qualified  for  their  positions,  ”i 
possessing  suffieient  knowledge  of 
the  funetional  area,  training,  and 
experienee  matehing  eurrent  job 
requirements,  and  understanding 
the  interaetions  of  the  parent 
organization  with  external  entities. 
Strategie-level  advisors  are  often 
ehallenged  by  the  varying  levels  of 
baseline  funetional  and  enterprise 
knowledge  present  among  advisees. 
Those  foreign  senior  leaders  that 
may  possess  relatively  higher  levels 
of  “domain  and  enterprise 
knowledge”  2  from  a  former  regime 
will  still  require  assistanee  in 
developing  the  appropriate  skills  for 
the  type  of  foree  our  assistanee 
missions  aim  to  ereate  (Western 
influenee  versus  Saddam  Era). 
Therefore,  in  almost  every  ease,  the 
aim  of  the  advisor  beeomes 
inereasing  enterprise  knowledge  and 
influeneing  a  senior  leader's  ability  to 
think  strategieally. 


Enterprise 

(Institutional  Capacity) 


i 


t 


Technical 
(Force  Generated) 


:  Developmental  Focus 


Force  generation 
builds  forces  required 
I  to  stabilize  environment;! 
I  develops  leaders  at  the 
tactics  &  operational 
level 


,!  Long-Term 
j/ Success  Through 
Capacity  Building 


Institutional  capacity  builds 
Isystems  required  for  the  organization’s! 
long-term  success;  develops  Senior 
leaders  capable  of  thinking  and 
operating  strategically 


Tactical 


Operational 


Strategic 


Figure  1.  Shift  in  Developmental  Focus 
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The  advisor  nils 
gaps  created 
over  years  of 
developmental 
neglect  by 
providing  insight 
and 

understanding  of 
the  leader's 
domain... 


In  Iraq,  roughly  a  generation's 
worth  of  leadership  experienee 
eroded  at  the  hands  of  war,  negleet, 
and  a  general  laek  of  organizational 
maturity.  These  perils  direetly 
impaeted  the  ability  of  foreign  senior 
leaders  to  build  their  domain 
knowledge  by  the  means  indentified 
in  figure  2.  Partieular  weak  points 
exist  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  via  familiarity  "gained 
through  edueation,  training,  or 
experienee."  Advisors  however,  as 
refleeted  in  figure  2,  bring  a  great 
deal  of  edueation,  training,  and 
experienee  gained  through  years  of 
serviee  within  highly  developed 
organizations  foeused  on  individual 
growth.  The  advisor  must  bring 
these  resourees  to  the  area  of 
responsibility  (AOR)  in  order  to  build 
the  foreign  senior  leader's  enterprise 
knowledge  and  their  ability  to  think 
and  aet  strategieally.  Growing  a 
foreign  senior  leader’s  knowledge  of 
the  importanee  that  enterprise  and 
organizational  relationships  play  in 
the  sueeess  of  the  institution:  and 
influeneing  that  knowledge  in  a 
manner  that  delivers  long-term 
institutional  eapaeity  beeomes  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  strategie-level 
advisor. 


Advisors  beeome  the  leverage 
point  for  the  foreign  leader  in  order 


to  more  effeetively  operate  within  the 
greater  organization.  Use  of  advisors 
by  the  foreign  senior  leader  to  aid  in 
effeetive  deeision-making  proeesses 
leads  to  developing  the  leader's 
enterprise  knowledge  and  ability  to 
think  strategieally  through  edueation 
and  adviee.  The  advisor  fills  gaps 
ereated  over  years  of  developmental 
negleet  by  providing  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  foreign  leader's 
domain,  but  more  importantly,  the 
advisor  must  grow  the  individual's 
eomprehension  of  enterprise  issues. 
Revealing  the  meehanies  and  the 
importanee  of  how  the  leader's 
funetional  area  fits  into  and  internets 
with  the  parent  and  external 
organizations  beeomes  the  first  of 
many  steps  towards  building 
institutional  eapaeity.  However, 
enterprise  and  domain  knowledge 
are  individual  eompeteneies,  the 
advisor  must  also  aeeount  for  and 
effeetively  influenee  the  leader’s  use 
of  these  eompeteneies  in  a  manner 
eonsistent  with  the  eontext  and 
landseape  of  the  deeision-making 
environment. 

The  loeations  of  eurrent  and 
future  seeurity  assistanee  missions 
plaee  Western  advisors  into  eultures 
signifieantly  different  from  their  own. 


None 


Senior  Leader’s  Domain  Knowiedge  Faiis  Along  a  Spectrum 


^^^~^^Gained  through  education.-*] 
training,  or  experience 


Secondary  Primary 
occupational  occupational 
competency  competency 


Gained  Dominant 
through  focus  of  career 

at  least  gained  through 

one  tour  multiple  tours 


ADVISORS 


Domain  knowledge;  knowledge  of  a  functional  or  operational  area 


RAND  DBS17-7 


Figure  2.  Domain  Knowledge  Spectrum  (Reprinted  With  Permission) 
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These  differenees  eannot  be 
overstated  and  must  be  taken  into 
aeeount  by  an  advisory  eorps  when 
attempting  to  influenee  foreign 
senior  leaders.  To  not  do  so  will  only 
result  in  frustration  and  a  waste  of 
resourees  on  both  sides  as  an 
advisor  from  a  low-eontext,  highly 
struetured,  formally  organized 
system  tries  to  "foree-feed"  their 
ways  of  thinking  on  leaders  from  a 
high-eontext,  moderately  struetured, 
informally  based  eulture /institution. 
In  Iraq,  an  adaptation  of  Nadler's 
Congruenee  Model  (figure  3)  provides 
a  relatively  aeeurate  portrait  of  the 
situation  faeed  by  the  advisors  of 
Multi-National  Seeurity  Transition 
Command-Iraq. 

In  Arab  seeurity  assistanee 
missions  the  power  of  personal 
relationships  and  the  informal  rules 
and  arrangements  generated  by 
them  ean,  and  often  do,  overpower 
the  formal  struetures/proeesses  of 
the  formal  organization  established 
even  after  years  of  eoalition-assisted 
organizational  development.  The 
advisor  must  be  aware  of  that  faet 
and  eonsider  it  when  foeusing  efforts 
on  the  development  of  foreign  senior 
leaders.  What  begins  to  beeome 
readily  apparent  to  the  strategie 
advisor  is  that  more  often  than  not 
you  eannot  simply  tell  the  advisee 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  aet  in  a  given 
situation:  you  ean  only  hope  to 
influenee  in  a  way  that  gently  sends 


them  in  the  direetion  required  by  the 
external  environment.  The  final 
measure  of  sueeess  in  strategie 
advisory  initiatives  shall  be  growth  in 
the  eapaeity  of  the  organization  as 
refleeted  by  the  eoUeetive  leadership’s 
ability  to  support  their  funetional 
areas  via  effeetive  engagement  aeross 
the  enterprise  and  within  the  greater 
government  system. 

Signifieant  gains  and  sueeess  in 
the  realm  of  foree  generation,  with  its 
assoeiated  advisory  efforts  at  the 
taetieal  and  operational  level,  aid  in 
the  stabilization  of  an  environment 
within  whieh  Iraq's  seeurity 
institutions  grow  daily.  As  this 
growth  oeeurs,  eoalition  leaders  have 
found  that  advisory  teams  must 
influenee  the  growth  of  strategie 
eapaeity  within  Iraqi  senior  leaders. 
In  turn,  their  growth  lends  itself  to 
institutional  growth  and  long-term 
sustainment.  However,  this  requires 
the  addition  of  organizational  theory 
in  a  eultural  eontext  at  the  strategie 
level  to  the  areas  of  preparation 
required  for  advisors.  In  order  to 
influenee  Iraqi  leaders  we  must  first 
grow  a  new  type  of  advisor 
eomfortable  with  applying  enterprise 
perspeetives  in  a  eomplieated, 
personality  based,  environment. 
This  development  not  only  aids  in 
the  eontinuing  sueeess  of  transition 
efforts  in  Iraq,  but  will  undoubtedly 
prove  useful  in  future  assistanee 
operations  to  yet  be  eondueted. 


INPUT 

EnvironmontI 

Resources 

History 


Emerging  arrangements 
including  structures, 
processes,  and 
relationships 


Vision 

c 

0 

«> 

i 

Beliefs 

Values 

OUTPUT 


The  formal  structures, 
processes,  and 
systems  that  enable 
the  institution  to 
perform  task  i.e., 
sustain  Itself 


4 


^Desired  , 
Outcomes 


The  characteristics 
of  the  people  in 
the  organization 


Feedback 


Figure  3.  Adapted  from  Nadler’s  Congruence  Model 
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END  NOTE 


'  L.M.  Scott,  S.  Drezner,  R.  Rue,  and  J.  Reyes, 
"Compensating  for  Incomplete  Domain 
Knowledge,"  The  RAND  Corp.  Arlington.  2007. 

^  Definitions  adapted  from  Scott,  et  al.  2007. 
DOMAIN  KNOWLEDGE:  The  collective 
knowledge  gained  through  education,  training,  or 
a  series  of  progressive  job  assignments  in  an 
occupation.  It  includes  the  knowledge  of  the 
functional  domain  and  the  knowledge  of 
organizational  processes  and  relationships  within 
the  functional  or  operational  area.  ENTERPRISE 


KNOWLEDGE:  Organizational  knowledge 
comprising  the  knowledge  of  the  operations  and 
strategic  intent  of  the  parent  organization  (such  as 
the  Air  Force,  or  for  positions  outside  the  Air 
Force,  the  Ministry  of  Defense)  and  an 
understanding  of  how  the  leader’s  organization 
fits  into  the  parent  organization;  as  well  as 
understanding  how  the  leader’s  organization 
relates  to  the  external  environment. 

Scott,  et  al.  2007. 

Scott,  et  al.  2007. 


Developing  Institutions:  The  Purpose  of  Foreign  Security 
Force  Advisors  in  National  Strategy 


By 

LTC  John  Nagl,  USA  and 
ILT  Brian  Drohan,  USA 


...future 
American 
strategy  will 
likely  combine 
Department  of 
State  and 
Department  of 
Defense 
resources  to 
leverage  all 
political, 
military,  and 
economic 
elements  of  US 
national  power 
to  buttress  weak 
states. 


“One  would  expect  the  primary 
groups  of  any  society  to  be  protected 
by  some  social  mechanism— for  the 
integration  of  the  primary  groups  is  of 
key  social  importance.  ” 

— Gabriel  Almond  and  Sidney  Verba, 
The  Civic  Culture:  Political  Attitudes 
and  Democracy  in  Five  Nations 


Civil  soeiety  provides  the 
foundation  for  a  funetioning 
government — ^but  soeiety  itself  rests 
on  institutions.  An  institution  is  a 
soeial  meehanism  that  provides  a 


means  of  maintaining  order  and 
eooperative  behavior  among 
individuals  and  groups  within  a 
soeiety.  Culture  and  tradition, 
voting  systems,  religious 
establishments,  and  politieal  parties 
represent  various  examples  of 
institutions.  Weak  states  often  laek 
viable  institutions,  whether  seeurity 
institutions,  legal,  finaneial,  politieal, 
or  all  of  the  above.  Many  sueh  states 
faee  internal  and  eross-border 
threats  from  terrorist  organizations 
and  other  violent  groups,  sueh  as 
Pakistan  (internal  Al-Qaeda 
influenee),  Ethiopia  (eross-border 
threats  from  Somalia),  and  Colombia 
(internal  separatists  and  drug 
traffieklng). 


_ _ 

Iraqi  scouts  fire  at  targets  during  advanced  firearms  training  conducted  by  US  Forces  near  Fallujah, 
Iraq,  26  July  2007.  (Photo  by  MC2  Eli  Medellin,  USN) 
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In  the  modern  world  strong 
institutions  are  the  key  to 
maintaining  the  state  as  a  viable 
soeial  and  politieal  entity.  States  that 
eapably  maintain  strong  institutions 
are  able  to  provide  struetured  forums 
for  debate,  deeision,  and  aetion  as 
well  as  a  foundation  for  peaeefully 
eontinuing  the  national  politieal 
system.  A  state  with  strong  seeurity 
institutions  and  an  inelusive  soeiety 
that  respeets  the  rule  of  law  ean 
withstand  eross-border  and  internal 
seeurity  pressures,  ereating  the 
eonditions  for  a  strong  and  dynamie 
eivil  soeiety.  Without  funetioning 
institutions,  states  faee  the 

breakdown  of  soeial  and  politieal 
order.  Therefore,  future  Ameriean 
strategy  will  likely  eombine 
Department  of  State  and  Department 
of  Defense  resourees  to  leverage  all 
politieal,  military,  and  eeonomie 
elements  of  US  national  power  to 
buttress  weak  states. 

Besides  global  terrorism, 

anehored  in  a  brutal  ideology,  the 

United  States  faees  seeurity 
obstaeles  sueh  as  ethnie  and 
seetarian  eonfliet,  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruetion  (WMD), 
and  failed /failing  states  imploding 
from  instability  and  internal 
disunity.  Sueh  threats  present  dire 
implieations  for  regional  and  global 
seeurity  in  addition  to  the  threat 
posed  by  global  terrorist 

organizations.  The  2006  National 

Seeurity  Strategy  sets  the  military’s 
seeurity  priorities  whieh  fall  into  srx 
general  themes: 

•  Strengthen  allianees. 

•  Work  with  other  partner 
states  to  reduee  eonfliet  and 
promote  eooperation. 

•  Prevent  the  threat  from  WMD. 

•  Support  global  eeonomie 
growth. 

•  Strengthen  and  support 
demoeraey  and  open  soeieties. 

•  Transform  Ameriean  national 
seeurity  institutions  for  the 
21st  eentury. 


The  nature  of  the  seeurity 
eoneerns  presents  a  elear  pieture  of 
future  military  eommitments.  We 
should  expeet  that  irregular  warfare, 
aeeording  to  Seeretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates,  “will  be  the  mainstay 
of  the  eontemporary  battlefield  for 
some  time.  These  eonfliets  will  be 
fundamentally  politieal  in  nature  and 
require  the  applieation  of  all 
elements  of  national  power.  Sueeess 
will  be  less  a  matter  of  imposing 
one’s  will  and  more  a  funetion  of 
shaping  behavior — of  friends, 
adversaries,  and  most  importantly, 
the  people  in  between. ’’i  Essentially, 
these  threats  stem  from  the 
breakdown  of  eivil  soeiety  in  weak 
and  failed  states  aeross  several 
regions  of  the  globe. 

The  National  Strategy  for 
Combating  Terrorism  reeognizes  that 
“the  paradigm  for  eombating 
terrorism  now  involves  the 
applieation  of  all  elements  of  our 
national  power  and  influenee.’’^  The 
2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
aeknowledged  that  “long-standing 
allianee  relationships  will  eontinue  to 
underpin  unified  efforts  to  address 
21st  eentury  seeurity  ehallenges” 
and  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  expand  its  ability  “to  train  and 
equip  foreign  seeurity  forees  best 
suited  to  internal  eounterterrorism 
and  eounterinsurgeney  operations.’’^ 

The  multitude  of  offieial  poliey 
doeuments  artieulate  a  vision  in 
whieh  “future  warriors  will  be  as 
profieient  in  irregular  operations, 
ineluding  eounterinsurgeney  and 
stabilization  operations,  as  they  are 
today  in  high-intensity  eombat.’’"^ 
Indeed,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
already  ereated  several  foreign 
military  training  units  to  support 
this  mission.®  With  this  vision  in 
mind,  the  foreign  seeurity  foree  (FSF) 
advisor  mission  will  remain  a  vital 
tenet  of  national  seeurity  poliey  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

FSF  assistanee  supports  national 
poliey  by  strengthening  partnership 
ties  with  states  around  the  world  by 


“future  warriors 
will  be  as 
proHeient  in 
irregular 
operations, 
ineluding 
eounter¬ 
insurgeney  and 
stabilization 
operations,  as 
they  are  today  in 
high-intensity 
eombat.” 
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FSF  assistance 
to  foreign  states 
does  provide  the 
United  States 
with 

opportunities  to 
reinforce  the 
importance  of: 
civilian  control 
of  the  military 


promoting  stability  and  supporting 
the  development  of  naseent  seeurity 
institutions  in  weak  and  failing 
states.  Ameriean  advisor  and 
training  missions  eannot  solve  all  of 
a  partner  nation’s  soeial  problems — 
nor  should  they.  But  FSF  assistanee 
to  foreign  states  does  provide  the 
United  States  with  opportunities  to 
reinforee  the  importanee  of:  eivilian 
eontrol  of  the  military,  the  military’s 
role  as  defender  and  proteetor  of  eivil 
soeiety  (rather  than  oppressor),  and 
military  respeet  for  human  rights 
and  dignity.  Establishing  and 

maintaining  host-nation  military 
forees  that  support  the  government 
and  respeet  the  eitizenry  are  erueial 
elements  for  the  sueeess  of 
operations  sueh  as  eounter- 
insurgeney. 

Other  elements  of  government 
that  provide  soeial  order  and 
seeurity,  sueh  as  the  judieiary  and 
poliee,  rely  on  the  eoneept  of 
legitimaey  gained  from  eivil  soeiety. 
Ameriean  advisors  provide  the 
teaehing,  eoaehing,  and  mentoring  of 
sueh  seeurity  forees  that  is 
neeessary  to  ereate  and  perpetuate 
funetional,  legitimate  loeal  forees 
eapable  of  providing  seeurity  for  their 
eountry.  The  reeently-published 
Counterinsurgency  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM  3-24)  instruets  that 
sueeessfully  defeating  an  insurgeney 
“requires  the  host  nation  (HN)  to 
defeat  insurgents  or  render  them 
irrelevant,  uphold  the  rule  of  law, 
and  provide  a  basie  level  of  essential 
serviees  and  seeurity  for  the 
populaee.  Key  to  all  these  tasks  is 
developing  an  effeetive  HN  seeurity 
foree.’’®  Advisors  eontribute  to 
improved  domestie  eivil-military 
relations  and  the  rule  of  law  within  a 
legitimate  politieal  framework  by 
helping  to  eultivate  and 
professionalize  the  armed  forees  of 
partner  states. 

As  a  general  rule,  advisors 
develop  host-nation  seeurity 
institutions.  The  Philippines, 

Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Djibouti,  Mali, 


Niger,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and 
Colombia  have  all  reeeived  adviee 
and  training  assistanee  from  the 
United  States.  These  efforts  range 
from  large-seale  US  military  presenee 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  small 
training  teams  deployed  to  eountries 
sueh  as  Mali. 

The  United  States  has  seen  some 
sueeess  in  areas  like  the  southern 
Philippines,  where  a  US  Joint  Speeial 
Operations  Task  Foree  has  helped 
train  Philippine  troops  in 
eounterinsurgeney  teehniques  and 
small-unit  taeties.  They  have  also 
assisted  Philippine  forees  with 
planning  eivil-military  operations 
and  information  operations  by 
sharing  US  foree  multipliers  sueh  as 
intelligenee  information.  The  efforts 
resulted  in  driving  the  Al-Qaeda- 
linked  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  out  of 
many  of  their  former  sanetuaries.^ 

Despite  aehievements  in  FSF 
assistanee,  military-oriented 
assistanee  alone  does  not  always 
suffiee.  US  assistanee  to  Kenya 
demonstrates  that  FSF  adviee  and 
training  ean  help  prevent  terrorist 
infiltration  and  external 
destabilization  (sueh  as  anarehy 
exported  from  Somalia).  However, 
reeent  violenee  and  instability  in 
Kenya  emerged  as  a  result  of 
domestie  politieal  problems  related  to 
eleetion  tampering  and  latent  ethnie 
animosities.  The  domestie  soeial  and 
politieal  problems  highlighted  the 
neeessity  for  providing  holistie 
politieal-military  assistanee 
programs  with  the  goal  of  developing 
institutions  that  not  only  improve 
seeurity  but  also  improve  governanee 
and  loeal  eeonomies.  Military 
assistanee  is  only  one  dimension  of  a 
multidimensional  issue  highlighting 
the  importanee  of  interageney  and 
eombined  State-Defense  Department 
politieal-military  eooperation. 

Given  the  eurrent  ehallenges 
faeing  Ameriean  national  seeurity 
and  future  threats  outlined  in  the 
National  Seeurity  Strategy,  the  global 
neeessity  of  providing  FSF  advisors 
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and  trainers  to  support  partner 
governments  and  weak  states  will 
remain  a  national  seeurity 
obligation.  Current  advisory 
missions  support  seeurity  poliey 
aeross  the  world,  but  weak  states 
remain  vulnerable  to  terrorist 
influenee  and  penetration,  sueh  as 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan.  The 
military  must  remain  prepared  to 
eonduet  FSF  operations. 

The  Armed  Sendees  must 
embraee  the  FSF  advisor  mission 
and  institutionalize  the  neeessary 
eapability  to  provide  larger  numbers 
of  advisors  than  required  in  the  past. 
Eaeh  state — eaeh  member  of  the 
international  eommunity — faees  the 
threat  of  international  terrorism. 
Regional  and  loeal  problems  sueh  as 
poor  health  systems,  eeonomie 
underdevelopment,  and  poverty  put 
stress  on  failing  state  institutions 
thus  making  eaeh  state  more 
suseeptible  to  politieal  violenee 
eondueted  by  nareo-terrorists, 
eriminal  organizations,  warlords,  and 
jihadists.  The  United  States  ean 
aehieve  national  poliey  goals  of 
strengthening  states  with  weak 
institutions  by  strengthening 
individual  members  of  the 
international  eommunity  through 
FSF  assistanee  and  State 
Department  engagement  to  improve 
eeonomie,  seeurity,  and  politieal 
institutions  within  partner 
governments. 


Strengthening  partner  eountries’ 
ability  to  resist  instability  and 
violenee  within  their  borders 
prevents  domestie,  soeial,  and 
politieal  problems  from  spilling 
aeross  international  boundaries. 


As  the  Seeretary  of  Defense 
exhorted,  “arguably  the  most 
important  military  eomponent  in  the 
War  on  Terror  is  not  the  fighting  we 
do  ourselves,  but  how  well  we  enable 
and  empower  our  partners  to  defend 
and  govern  their  own  eountries.”® 
Enabling  and  empowering  our 
partners  supports  national  poliey 
goals  and  national  seeurity.  The 
global  seeurity  situation  is  sueh  that 
these  ehallenges  will  endure  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  requiring  FSF 
advisor  eompeteneies  to  remain  a 
neeessary  military  eompeteney  in 
mueh  greater  demand  than  has  been 
the  ease  in  the  past. 

_ END  NOTE _ 

'  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates,  remarks  at 
Kansas  State  University,  26  November  2007. 

^  National  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism, 
September  2006.  p.  1 . 

^  DOD  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR) 
Report,  February  2006.  p.87  and  p.90. 

QDR,  p.42. 

^QDR,p.42-43. 

^  FM  3-24,  Counterinsurgency.  Headquarters: 
Department  of  the  Army,  2006.  p.6-1. 

’  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — 
Philippines  Capabilities  Brief,  January  2007. 

*  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates,  remarks  at 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  10 
October  2007. 


“arguably  the 
most  important 
military 
component  in 
the  War  on 
Terror  is  not  the 
fighting  we  do 
ourselves,  but 
how  well  we 
enable  and 
empower  our 
partners  to 
defend  and 
govern  their  own 
countries.” 
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Being  an  Advisor:  What  you  always  wanted  to  know! 


By 

COL  Sean  Ryan,  USA 


“What  will  win  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  will  be  people  that  can 
cross  the  cultural  divide,  reach  out  to 
those  who  want  our  help,  and  figure 
out  how  to  make  that  happen.  That  is 
how  we  will  win  this  thing.  ” 


— General  John  P.  Abizaid 
Commander  US  Central  Command 
testimony  before  the  House  Military 
Appropriations  Subeommittee, 
Mareh  2004 


Being  an 
effective 
advisor  is 
more  than 
just  being 
charismatic  or 
affable. 


Inereasing  emphasis  on  “train, 
equip,  and  advise”  foreign  seeurity 
forees  brings  a  long  standing 
eontroversy  baek  into  foeus.  The 
2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
report  elearly  states  that  “future 
warriors...  will  understand  foreign 
eultures  and  soeieties  and  possess 
the  ability  to  train,  mentor  and 
advise  foreign  seeurity  forees.”^  The 
eommonly  debated  question  is 
whether  or  not  multipurpose  US 
forees  ean  eapably  advise  foreign 
seeurity  forees  on  a  broad  seale 
without  losing  our  edge  in 
eonventional  eombat  eapabilities. 
The  answer  is  simpler  than  we 
realize. 


Being  a  eapable  advisor  is  about 
fundamentals — a  good  advisor 
applies  good  leadership.  The 
ehallenge  eomes  when  we  are  faeed 
with  the  additional  aspeet  of 
applying  effeetive  leadership  aeross 
eultural  boundaries. 

Eaeh  of  us  has  had  the  benefit  of 
some  magnifieent  leaders  who 
inspired  us  to  refine  our  behavior, 
motivate  us  to  better  ourselves,  and 
ehallenge  us  to  solve  problems.  They 
influeneed  us  to  be  better  leaders 
and  problem  solvers  and  that  is  what 
good  advisors  do. 


Influenee  is  the  name  of  the  game 
for  advisors.  From  our  own 
experienees,  we  ean  piek  out  those 
leaders  who  possess  the  natural  gift 
of  being  eharismatie  and  those  who 
possess  the  natural  penehant  for 
working  well  with  others  under 
stressful  eonditions.  Lieutenant 
General  John  H.  Cushman  noted  in 
his  1972  debriefing  report  that: 

‘The  qualities  which  might  make  for 
effective,  or  even  outstanding, 
performance  as  a  battalion  or  brigade 
commander  are  not  necessarily  those 
which  make  the  best  advisor.  A 
marked  empathy  with  others,  an 
ability  to  accommodate,  a  certain  un- 
militarily  philosophical  or  reflective 
bent,  a  kind  of  waywardness  or 
independence,  and  the  like — these 
are  often  found  in  outstanding 
advisors,  but  may  be  frowned  on  in  a 
troop  chain  of  command  situation. 

His  point  is  that  some  leaders 
naturally  make  outstanding 
advisors;  the  rest  of  us  need  to  work 
to  be  sueeessful.  Being  an  effeetive 
advisor  is  more  than  just  being 
eharismatie  or  affable.  Being  an 
influential  advisor  requires  three 
basie  things  that  ean  be  learned: 

1 .  The  advisor  must  establish  and 
maintain  effeetive  rapport  with  his 
indigenous  eounterpart.^ 

2.  The  advisor  must  bring  value.'^ 

3.  The  advisor  must  be  credible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  eounterpart. 

RAPPORT 

Rapport  is  simply  the  relationship 
between  two  people.  Rapport  ean  be 
positive  or  negative.  Effeetive 
rapport  is  a  funetion  of  three  things: 
mutual  understanding,  respeet,  and 
trust. 

The  better  an  advisor  and  his 
eounterpart  understand  eaeh  other, 
the  stronger  their  relationship  will 
be.  Understanding  is  the  first  tenet 
of  building  and  maintaining  effeetive 
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positive  rapport.  An  advisor  can 
improve  his  understanding  of  his 
counterpart  through  studying  the 
operating  environment  prior  to 
deploying.  Then,  after  meeting  a 
counterpart,  an  advisor  can  learn 
more  about  his  counterpart  by 
spending  time  with  him,  talking  with 
him,  and  most  importantly,  listening 
to  him.  T.E.  Lawrence  noted  in  his 
famous  “27  Articles,”  “Go  easy  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  A  bad  start  is 
difficult  to  atone  for...”  Lawrence’s 
advice  gets  to  the  heart  of  rapport. 
This  is  no  different  from  a  good 
leader  in  the  US  military. 

When  an  advisor  spends  time  to 
get  to  know  a  counterpart  and 
possibly  learn  some  of  his  native 
language,  he  demonstrates  respect 
for  his  counterpart.  Respect  is  the 
second  tenet  of  building  and 
maintaining  positive  rapport. 

Respect  is  fundamental  to  all  good 
relationships  and  critically  important 
between  combat  leaders. 

Working  across  cultural 

boundaries  may  require  some 
additional  effort.  Living  as  an  advisor 
with  an  indigenous  counterpart  in  a 
developing  country  can  be 
challenging  at  a  deep  personal  level. 
The  advisor  may  have  to  look  for  a 
reason  to  respect  his  counterpart. 
One  Iraqi  colonel  who  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  serves  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  how  to  find 
things  to  respect.  This  particular 
colonel,  ni  call  him  COL  All,  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  former  Iraqi 
Army.  He  was  determined  to  see  his 
nation  rebuilt  and  came  to  work  with 
the  coalition  in  2004.  Over  a  3- 
month  period  there  were  multiple 
attempts  on  COL  All’s  life  involving 
rocket  propelled  grenades  (RPGs), 
machine  guns,  and  a  command 
detonated  explosive  device.  Yet,  COL 
All  continued  to  come  to  work  with 
us.  That  type  of  determination  and 
courage  demands  respect,  regardless 
of  how  any  of  us  may  feel  about  the 
performance  of  the  former  Iraqi 
Army. 


us  Army  MiTT  advisor  and  Iraqi  Soldiers  peer  over  a 
stairway  rail  during  a  search  of  a  residence  in  Monsour, 
Iraq,  9  January  2008.  (Photo  by  SPC  Charles  Gill,  USA) 


Trust  can  be  hard  to  build, 
especially  in  a  hostile  environment. 
Trust  takes  time  to  build  and  can  be 
fragile.  Trust  is  not  faith;  it  is  a 
combination  of  knowing  a  person’s 
motivations  and  demonstrated 
performance.  This  may  seem  to  be 
counterintuitive,  but  a  high  threat 
environment  can  be  advantageous 
for  building  trust.  Soldiers,  fighting 
from  the  same  foxhole  or  walking 
patrol  together,  living  and  suffering 
side-by-side,  learn  to  trust  each 
other  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

VALUE 

After  rapport  the  second  facet  of 
an  advisor’s  influence  is  the  value  he 
provides  to  his  indigenous 
counterpart.  What  we  bring  to  bear, 
as  US  advisors,  is  professional 
expertise  and  tremendous  resources. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  an 
indigenous  commander  to  have  on 
call  US  firepower  and  direct  access  to 
US  resources;  however,  it  takes  more 
than  firepower  or  resources  for  an 
advisor  to  improve  a  host  nation 
leader  or  unit  over  the  long  term. 
The  advisor’s  greatest  impact  is 
bringing  influence  to  bear  on  various 
tasks. 


Trust  is  not 
faith;  it  is  a 
combination  of 
knowing  a 
person’s 
motivations  and 
demonstrated 
performance. 
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CREDIBILITY 

The  third  facet  of  an  advisor’s 
influence  is  credibility.  Credibility  is 
a  function  of  an  advisor’s  core 
military  professional  competence. 
Are  you  a  credible  force  that  your 
counterpart  can  rely  on?  Not  all 
advisory  missions  are  combat 
related:  but  in  a  combat 

environment,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  first  rate  combat  skills. 


An  advisor  who  is  a  credible 
professional,  who  brings  value  to  his 
counterpart,  and  who  understands 
the  fundamentals  of  building  and 
maintaining  effective  rapport  is 
positioned  to  be  highly  effective. 

COMMON  PITFALLS 

There  are  several  common  pitfalls 
that  advisors  may  make  with  their 
counterparts.  History  shows  that 
the  following  examples  represent  a 
few  difficulties  that  were  common 
among  advisors  regardless  of  where 
they  served.  Advisors  from  Laos, 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Iran,  Oman,  Iraq, 
and  Afghanistan  have  all  faced 
similar  challenges. 


The  United 
States  way  of 
warfare  is 
highly 

effeetive,  but 
does  not  work 
for  everyone. 


IMPOSING  “US  ”  SOLUTIONS 

For  example,  our  professional 
development  system  demands  high 
degrees  of  literacy  that  do  not  exist 
everywhere.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  some  of  history’s 
outstanding  leaders  have  been 
illiterate.  Subotai,  arguably  Genghis 
Khan’s  greatest  strategist  and 
general  is  one  such  leader.^  There 
are  other  ways  to  learn  besides 
reading.  It  is  the  advisor’s  job  to 
resolve  each  challenge  he  faces;  and 
to  be  optimally  effective,  the  advisor 
must  seek  solutions  that  work  within 
his  counterparts  context  and 
environment. 


Another  common  example  of 
imposing  US  solutions  is  defining  the 
role  of  the  noncommissioned  officers 
(NCOs)  in  cultures  that  lack  a 
meaningful  middle  class.  Our  own 
NCO  corps,  the  backbone  of  our 


military,  works  because  it  fits  into 
our  societal  culture  as  an  industrial 
nation.  Not  all  cultures  can  readily 
accept  the  decentralized  leadership 
style  epitomized  by  effective  NCO 
leadership.  This  does  not  mean  that 
establishing  an  NCO  corps  is  not  a 
worthy  goal;  however,  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  developing  an 
effective  NCO  corps  may  take  a 
generation  to  build.  So  it  is  critical 
to  be  pragmatic  when  measuring 
progress. 

DOING  TOO  MUCH 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  made  by  inexperienced 
advisors  is  doing  too  much.  T.E. 
Lawrence  warned  against  doing  too 
much  unilaterally  in  his  “27 
Articles,” 

“Do  not  try  to  do  too  much  with  your 
own  hands.  Better  the  Arabs  do  it 
tolerably  than  that  you  do  it  perfectly. 
It  is  their  war,  and  you  are  to  help 
them,  not  to  win  it  for  them.  Actually, 
also,  under  the  very  odd  conditions  of 
Arabia,  your  practical  work  will  not 
be  as  good  as,  perhaps,  you  think  it 
is."(^ 

Lawrence’s  points  are  true  for  all 
cultures,  not  just  Arab  culture. 
When  advisors  act  unilaterally, 
whether  it  is  going  out  on  patrol, 
inspecting  indigenous  outposts 
without  the  host  nation  commander, 
or  planning  an  operation  by 
themselves  without  the  participation 
of  their  counterpart  staff,  they  are 
actually  robbing  their  charges  of  the 
legitimacy  they  require  in  order  to 
succeed  in  improving  security  in 
their  homeland. 

CORRUPTION  VERSUS  CULTURE 

Accepting  that  what  we,  as 
United  States  citizens,  consider  graft 
and  corruption  as  a  cultural  norm  is 
important.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  openly  accept  behaviors  that 
are  counterproductive  to  good  order, 
military  discipline,  and  performance. 
It  is  critical  to  remember  that  as 
advisors,  we  will  not  change 
professional  behavior,  let  alone 
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professional  culture  overnight.  It  is 
critical  for  an  advisor  to  bear  in  mind 
that  his  relationship  with  his 
counterpart  is  paramount  to  his 
being  successful  in  his  overall 
advisory  mission.  Almost  every  day, 
the  advisor  will  face  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  specific  issue  is 
worth  risking  the  relationship  he  has 
developed — is  a  few  gallons  of  diesel 
fuel  worth  the  loss  of  rapport  that 
may  result  from  pushing  too  hard? 
Only  the  advisor  can  answer  that 
question  when  it  arises. 

CONFUSING  SOCIAL  CULTURE 
WITH  PROFESSIONAL  CULTURE 

An  advisor’s  mission  is  to  help  his 
counterpart  improve  his 

performance,  and  as  a  result, 
improve  the  performance  of  his  unit 
or  organization.  Over  time,  if  an 
advisory  effort  is  effective  on  a  broad 
scale,  the  professional  culture  of  the 
host  nation  security  forces  will 
evolve.  As  advisor’s  we  must  not 
despair  with  cultural  nuances. 
Professional  culture  will  initially 
mirror  the  host  nation  societal 
culture,  but  effective  influence 
brought  to  bear  by  advisors  will 
result  in  an  improved  professional 
leadership  culture.  The  warrior 
ethos  will  prevail. 

CONCLUSION 

Superior  leadership  will  always 
stand  out  as  the  critical  element  of  a 
superior  fighting  force.  In  terms  of 
applying  effective  leadership  across 
the  cultural  divide,  US  leaders  must 
develop  the  ability  to  influence  those 
foreign  leaders  with  whom  they  may 
serve  as  advisors.  Developing  this 
influence  requires  that  US  advisors 
be  capable  of  applying  good  advisor 
fundamentals,  regardless  of  whether 
they  come  from  special  operations 
forces  or  multipurpose  forces. 

The  best  advisors  will  always  be 
those  with  a  natural  penchant  for 
this  line  of  work,  as  MG  Cushman 
pointed  out  in  his  1972  out  brief. 
Ideally,  our  Military  Departments  will 
identify  and  track  those  leaders  with 


this  natural  proclivity;  however, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  leader 
possesses  a  natural  inclination  for 
working  with  foreign  forces,  he  or 
she  can  be  successful  by  applying 
good  advisor  basics  and  learning  to 
avoid  common  mistakes.  The  leader 
who  can  apply  these  advisor 
fundamentals  will  prove  to  be 
influential — and  influence  is  not  only 
a  hallmark  of  good  leaders,  it  is  a 
good  combat  multiplier. 


MiTT  Advisor  and  Iraqi  Soidiers  practice  map  reading 
skiiis  during  their  weekiy  training  in  Suwayrah,  iraq,  28 
Juiy  2007.  (Photo  by  MC2  Christopher  Perez,  USN) 


...effective 
influence 
brought  to  bear 
by  advisors 
will  result  in  an 
improved 
professional 
leadership 
culture. 
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Military  Training  Teams  (MiTT) 
and  Its  “Human  Terrain”: 
Transitioning  US  Forces  Out  of  the  Lead 


J  . t,  ..  -  ..  .  ■-  i _  f  1  I  I 

US  Army  Soldiers  from  the  2nd  Division  MiTT  train  Iraqi  Army  Soldiers  from  the  2nd  Iraqi  Army  Division  on  ambush  techniques  in  Mosul,  Iraq, 
27  November  2007.  (Photo  by  SPC  Kieran  Cuddihy,  USA) 


By 

LTC  Richard  A.  McConnell,  USA 
MAJ  Christopher  L.  Matson,  USA 
MAJ  Brent  A.  Clemmer,  USA  and 
CPT  Jared  Kite,  USA 

This  article  is  based  on  our 
team’s  experienees  mentoring  and 
eoaehing  an  Iraqi  Army  (lA)  battalion 
and  the  Iraqi  poliee  with  whom  the 
LA  operated.  It  presents  ideas  we 
have  about  fostering  teamwork 
within  the  “Human  Terrain”  [aka 
eultural  terrain]  in  Mosul  on  the 
route  towards  a  more  self-suffieient 
Iraqi  Army.  We  will  attempt  to 
provide  praetieal  examples  of  the 
best  praetiees  we  observed  performed 
by  US  brigade  eombat  teams 
(BCTs) — ^what  follows  is  our  best 
efforts  toward  getting  Iraqis  to  truly 
take  the  lead  while  diminishing  the 
need  for  US  leadership.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  US  element  you  are  a 


part  of  as  you  read  this  artiele,  your 
goal  should  be  the  same — build 
eooperation  between  the  LA  and  Iraqi 
poliee  (indeed  all  Iraqi  Seeurity 
Forees  [ISF])  as  they  provide  seeurity 
to  Iraq  while  redueing  the  need  for 
US  forees  leadership. 

MEETING  AND  MANAGING 
EXPECTATIONS 

If  we  are  to  sueeessfully  eoaeh 
and  mentor  Iraqis,  we  must  be 
patient  enough  to  allow  them  to 
eonduet  missions  their  way  even  if 
we  do  not  initially  understand.  We 
need  this  patienee  beeause  the 
proeess  of  transitioning  the  LA  into 
the  lead  while  working  with  its  Iraqi 
poliee  eounterparts  ean  be  eonfusing 
and  frustrating.  The  eause  of  this 
eonfusion  ean  be  traeed  to 
preeoneeived  notions  about  how 
army  and  poliee  units  should  aet  and 
be  developed. 
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Calculating  success  based  on  US 
military  standards  and  expeetations 
is  both  ehallenging  and  misleading. 
If  you  are  a  US  Soldier,  you  ean’t 
help  but  have  these  notions  when 
working  with  Iraqis.  The  triek  is  to 
understand  what  you  are  expeeted  to 
aeeomplish  and  what  you  are  not 
expeeted  to  ehange.  You  ean  then 
help  the  Iraqis  fashion  their  army 
and  poliee  into  the  foree  neeessary  to 
proteet  this  fledgling  demoeraey. 

You  must  help  the  lA  and  poliee 
beeome  strong  enough  to  beat  the 
insurgeney  and  sustain  seeurity  in 
their  eountry.  You  ean’t  (and  would 
not  want  to)  ehange  the  eulture  and 
soeial  fabrie  in  Iraq.  We  must 
aeeept  that  the  methods  may  be 
different  than  ours  but  in  order  for 
US  aims  to  be  met  in  Iraq,  we  must 
ultimately  allow  the  Iraqis  to  do 
things  their  way. 

A  turning  point  was  reaehed 
when  we  reexamined  our  role  from 
the  perspeetive  of  Military  Training 
Teams  (MiTT)  marketing.  One  of  our 
team  members  asked  “Who  is  our 
eustomer?”  and  “What  is  our 
produet?”  The  answers  were  the 
Iraqi  Army  and  our  advising, 
eoaehing,  and  mentoring.  In  order  to 
sueeeed,  we  had  to  understand  our 
eustomer  and  design  our  produet  to 
maximize  the  strengths  of  the  Iraqis 
with  whom  we  were  working. 

As  a  MiTT  we  needed  to  manage 
expeetations  aeross  the  battlefield, 
from  expeetations  we  held  for 
ourselves,  to  those  we  held  for  our 
US  partners,  the  Iraqi  Army,  the 
Iraqi  poliee,  the  media,  and  loeal 
eivilians.  Everyone,  we  realized,  had 
preeoneeived  assumptions  and 
expeetations  that  had  to  be 
antieipated  and  dealt  with  on  a  ease- 
by-ease  basis. 

Best  Practices:  The  best  units 
working  with  Iraqis  “managed  US 
expeetations.”  The  way  this  was 
aeeomplished  in  one  US  unit  had 
everything  to  do  with  their  attitude — 
we  will  eall  this  unit  “Company  A.” 


Company  A  had  been  in  Mosul  18 
months  earlier  and  had  seen  what 
the  embryonie  ISF  was  eapable  of 
then  and  saw  how  mueh  progress 
had  been  made.  This  perspeetive 
gave  Company  A  a  very  optimistie 
attitude  of  where  the  ISF  was 
developmentally  and  that  optimism 
was  eontagious.  Additionally,  units 
who  managed  their  expeetations  in 
this  way  tended  to  be  less 
judgmental  of  what  the  Iraqi  element 
was  failing  to  do  and  more  optimistie 
of  what  that  Iraqi  unit  eould  possibly 
aeeomplish  with  proper  eoaehing. 

Key  to  our  sueeess  in  developing 

Iraqi  seeurity  was  attempting  to  see 

the  situation  from  the  perspeetive  of 

the  people  we  are  there  to  help — the 

Iraqis.  Company  A  was  sueeessful  ...before  you 

not  only  beeause  they  aeeepted  the  build  a  team, 

Iraqis’  way  of  operating — they  you  must 

eelebrated  the  differenee  and  understand  who 

designed  their  approaeh  to  maximize  the  players  are 

those  strengths.  they 

interact  within 

The  bottom  line,  whether  we  the  “human 
embraee  it  or  not,  is  that  a  uniquely  terrain.” 
lA  and  Iraqi  poliee  will  be  the  result 
of  our  mentoring  and  eoaehing.  But 
before  you  ean  build  a  team,  you 
must  understand  who  the  players 
are  and  how  they  internet  within  the 
“Human  Terrain.” 

Soeial  faetors  and  relationship 
building  are  paramount  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  mind.  An  example  of 
this  was  how  we  got  our  Iraqi  Army 
personnel  and  the  Iraqi  poliee  in  our 
seetor  to  work  together  as  a  team.  It 
was  diffieult  to  bring  these  groups 
together  beeause  our  battalion  was 
Kurdish  and  the  poliee  in  Mosul  are 
predominantly  Sunni  Arab.  We 
started  slow — a  weekly  meeting  in 
order  to  foster  teamwork.  In  other 
words,  we  did  not  start  by  trying  to 
ehange  attitudes,  but  rather, 
behavior  in  the  hope  that  ehanged 
behavior  might  ultimately  impaet 
attitudes. 

The  first  meeting  took  plaee  over 
several  eups  of  Chai  [tea].  During 
this  gathering,  eonversations  tended 
to  foeus  on  informal  topies  and  little 
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...a  constant 
study  of  the 
Human  Terrain 
will  provide  a 
more 

comprehensive 
picture  of  the 
environment  in 
which  we  will 
operate... 


was  attempted  by  either  side  other 
than  small  talk.  We  gently 
eneouraged  the  meeting  to  take  plaee 
just  prior  to  the  evening  meal 
knowing  that  Iraqi  eustoms  make  it 
almost  a  requirement  for  the  lA 
battalion  eommander  to  invite  the 
poliee  ehief  to  dinner  if  dinner 
beeomes  ready  during  the  meeting. 
We  saw  this  as  a  key  event  beeause 
in  Iraq  the  aet  of  breaking  bread 
together  is  a  signifieant  rapport 
builder  and  the  first  step  towards 
building  trust. 

We  eelebrated  the  meal  as  a 
tremendous  event  as  we  eontinued 
with  eountless  more  weekly 
meetings.  The  result  grew  and 
improved  with  eaeh  sitting  and 

eventually  developed  into  a 
relationship  based  on  trust  and 
understanding.  Our  meetings  began 
to  foeus  on  intelligenee  and 
operations  and  reeommendations  of 
improving  how  they  eould  work 

together.  Evident  improvement  was 
seen  when  the  Iraqi  Poliee 
‘patrolman’  started  interaeting  and 
sharing  meals  with  the  Iraqi  Army 
Soldiers  on  a  regular  basis. 

Further  proof  beeame  obvious 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Initially, 
when  the  poliee  were  attaeked,  the 
Army  usually  did  not  respond  to 
assist  or  vlee  versa.  After  several 

meetings  led  to  truly  joint 

operations,  anytime  the  Army  or 
poliee  were  attaeked  the  other  ISF 
partner  would  respond. 

THE  “HUMAN  TERRAIN”  SYSTEM 

The  understanding  of  the 
“Human  Terrain”  is  very  important 
for  any  US  unit  that  hopes  to  work 
with  Iraqis.  Rushing  to  judgment 
was  usually  eaused  by  a  laek  of 
understanding,  a  eonstant  study  of 
the  Human  Terrain  will  provide  a 
more  eomprehensive  pieture  of  the 
environment  in  whieh  we  will  operate 
and  will  have  a  direet  relationship  on 
our  level  of  effeetiveness. 

“Cultural  awareness  is  a  force 
multiplier;  reflects  our  recognition  that 


knowledge  of  the  cultural  “terrain” 
can  be  as  important  as,  and 
sometimes  even  more  important  than, 
knowledge  of  the  geographic  terrain.  ” 
—  LTG  David  H.  Petraeus, 
“Learning  Counterinsurgeney: 

Observation  from  Soldiering  in  Iraq” 
Military  Review,  Jan/Feb  2006 

US  units  tend  to  ignore  the 
Human  Terrain  to  our  detriment. 
Notably  groups  within  the  ISF  in  Iraq 
are  effeetive  only  when  they  ean  be 
eoordinated  toward  a  unified  goal — 
seeurity  of  the  people,  legitimaey  of 
the  government,  and  illegitimaey  of 
the  insurgeney. 

Unity  of  effort  is  key  when  dealing 
with  the  eomplex  “Human  Terrain” 
within  an  insurgeney.  Aehieving 
unity  ean  be  diffieult  among  fellow 
Amerieans  and  requires  eommitment 
at  all  levels  of  eommand.  We  sold 
the  eoneept  to  our  Iraqi  eounterparts 
by  using  the  metaphor  of  ealling 
eaeh  entity  a  finger  in  “The  Five 
Fingers.”  These  are:  the  Iraqi  Army, 
MiTTs,  eoalition  forees,  Iraqi  poliee, 
and  US  Military  Poliee  squads. 

When  these  fingers  aet  in  a 
eoordinated  effort  they  form  a  fist. 
This  fist  is  stronger  than  any 
individual  finger  and  ean  defeat  any 
adversary.  Sueeess  in  eoordinating 
those  five  fingers,  however,  lies  in 
gaining  an  understanding  of  all  the 
players. 


Iraqi  Army  Brigadier  General  Bassim  shakes  the  hand  of 
an  Iraqi  Soldier  while  Marine  trainers  look  on  during  the 
first  graduation  of  Iraqi  Army  Soldiers  from  the  School  of 
Infantry  on  Camp  Yasser,  Al  Asad  Air  Base,  Iraq,  8 
March  2007.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Andrew  Pendracki,  USMC) 
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SHOWING  RESPECT 

Iraqis  are  sensitive  to  being 
shown  respeet  and  will  quiekly  sense 
a  laek  of  respeet.  It  is  important  that 
you  do  not  make  a  poor  first 
impression  through  an  unintentional 
aet  of  disrespeet.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  mentor  or  eoaeh  the  Iraqis  if  their 
leaders  view  you  as  laeking  respeet 
for  them.  Likewise,  you  eould  get  a 
few  steps  into  the  team-building 
proeess  and  have  to  start  all  over 
beeause  of  a  simple  aet  of  disrespeet. 
Ironieally,  from  the  beginning 
showing  respeet  was  the  first 
omission  of  many  that  US  units 
failed  to  aeeomplish. 

US  units  who  were  most  effeetive 
at  working  with  Iraqis  were 
respeetful  of  their  Iraqi  eounterparts 
and  yet  still  eommanded  respeet. 
Most  Iraqis  will  respond  in  kind 
when  treated  with  respeet.  Right 
from  the  start  it  is  important  to 
aeknowledge  that  your  student 
eounterpart  is  both  worthy  and 
eapable.  To  do  otherwise 
eompromises  the  entire  effort. 

Best  Practices:  Company  A 
worked  with  and  treated  Iraqi 
easualties  as  if  they  were  Ameriean. 
The  junior  Iraqi  Soldiers  and  leaders 
saw  this  and  it  paid  huge  dividends. 

This  was  a  great  example  for  the 
lA  whieh  is  learning  how  to  display 
the  level  of  eoneern  for  their  Soldiers 
that  our  Army  does  routinely  for  our 
Soldiers.  It  is  a  great  rapport 
building  event  when  brother  Soldiers 
work  together  to  eare  for  their 
wounded. 

Weathering  tragedy  together  was 
hugely  important.  During  our  year, 
the  MiTT  team  attended  funerals  of 
Soldiers  in  the  battalion  and  lA 
leaders  attended  memorial  sendees 
for  Ameriean  Soldiers  who  were 
killed  in  aetion.  These  oeeasions 
were  loaded  with  meaning  for  both 
parties  and  were  ineredible  rapport 
builders — more  than  that,  they 
ereated  brothers  in  arms. 


BUILDING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Onee  you  have  established 
respeet  for  eaeh  other,  then  you  ean 
figure  out  how  you  are  going  to  work 
with  the  members  of  the  unit.  This 
eneompasses  everything  from  how 
you  share  battlespaee  to  how  you 
will  share  information.  You  are  here 
to  put  this  organization  in  the  lead 
so  make  sure  they  know  who  is  in 
eharge — they  are. 

Best  Practices:  The  most 

effeetive  US  units  who  worked  with 
Iraqis  did  not  waste  time  telling  them 
what  to  do  but  rather  respeetfully 
modeled  eorreet  proeedures. 
Company  A  was  espeeially  profieient 
at  this  teehnique  and  the  Iraqi  Army 
unit  responded  very  well  to  this 
approaeh.  The  key  moment  in  the 
proeess  transpired  when  Company  A 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Iraqi 
unit. 

Over  dinner  the  US  Soldiers  and 
NCOS  began  to  see  what  they  had  in 
eommon  with  the  Iraqis,  Iraqi 
Soldiers  were  serving  in  Mosul  to 
keep  terrorists  out  of  their  home 
town — US  Soldiers  were  serving  in 
Iraq  to  keep  terrorists  out  of  their 
home  town.  This  revelation 
eonstituted  eommon  ground  between 
brothers  in  arms.  The  US  unit  began 
to  spend  more  time  with  the  Iraqi 
unit  soeializing  prior  to  joint 
missions  and  in  the  proeess  Iraqi 
Soldiers  saw  US  unit  NCOs 
eondueting  pre-eombat  eheeks  and 
inspeetions  (PCC/PCI),  rehearsals, 
and  hip  poeket  training. 

Iraqi  interpretations  of  PCC/PCIs 
emerged  about  a  month  later.  The 
Iraqi  NCO  eorps  beeame  stronger 
and  standards  among  troops 
improved  beeause  Iraqi  leaders 
began  to  eheek  troops  more 
eonsistently.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  US  had  not 
displayed  a  genuine  respeet  for  the 
lA  unit  and  desire  to  help  throughout 
the  entire  US  ehain  of  eommand. 


You  will  not  be 
able  to  mentor 
or  coach  the 
Iraqis  if  their 
leaders  view 
you  as  lacking 
respect  for 
them. 
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...despite  the 
simplieity  of 
the  Iraqi 
operational  and 
intelligenee- 
eoUeetion 
methods,  they 
were  still 
eapable  of 
aeeomplishing 
huge  tasks. 


One  of  the  best  examples  of 
respeet  serving  as  the  foundation  for 
progress  was  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  intelligenee  arena  and  its 
linkage  to  operations.  This  progress 
may  not  have  been  possible  if  we  had 
failed  to  respeet  the  unique  approaeh 
our  lA  would  take  to  these  vital 
diseiplines.  It  is  thus  a  good  idea  to 
understand  how  US  units  differ  from 
lA  in  intelligenee  gathering  and  how 
they  might  apply  this  information  to 
operations. 

IRAQI  INTELLIGENCE  TRAINING 
AND  OPERATIONS 

Midway  through  our  tour,  the  Iraqis 
sent  a  platoon  of  20  soldiers  to  imdergo 
reeonnaissanee  training.  This  platoon 
eonsisted  of  most^  yoimger  enlisted 
soldiers  and  NCOs,  with  a  seeond 
lieutenant  as  the  platoon  leader  (PL).  The 
platoon  imderwent  a  month  of  rigorous 
training  eonsisting  of  surveillanee  and 
eoimter-surveillanee,  moimted  and 
dismoimted  reeonnaissanee,  target 
development,  weapons  familiarization  and 
advaneed  smaU-arms  firing  teehnlques.  It 
eonstituted  a  quantum  leap  forward  for 
the  lA  battalion  and  their  abilily  to  gather 
and  analyze  aetionable  intelligenee. 

One  speeifie  example  of  an  Iraqi 
intelligenee-driven  operation  took 
plaee  immediately  after  the 
reeonnaissanee  platoon  eompleted 
its  training.  One  of  the  Iraqi’s  S2 
NCOs  approaehed  the  MiTT  S2 
advisor  and  informed  him  they  had 
reeeived  information  from  one  of 
their  sourees  that  there  was  a 
suspeeted  insurgent  who  lived  in  a 
house  elose  by.  They  showed  a 
simple  plan  of  attaek,  whieh 
ineluded  building  a  simple  target 
paeket  and  eondueting  a 
reeonnaissanee  of  the  house  to  take 
some  pietures  of  the  residenee  and 
possibly  of  the  residents  of  the  home. 
The  S2  advisor  reeommended 
proeeeding  with  their  plan. 

The  reeonnaissanee  platoon 
sergeant  and  the  S2  NCO  eame  baek 
a  few  days  later  with  photos  they  had 
taken  with  their  eell  phones, 
sketehes  of  the  home  and 


surrounding  area  eomplete  with 
ingress  and  egress  routes,  and 
biographie  information  on  the 
suspeeted  insurgent.  The  only  thing 
that  had  been  reeommended  to  them 
was  to  find  out  more  about  who  else 
resided  in  the  house  and  a  few  more 
helpful  hints  to  eomplete  their 
intelligenee  preparation  of  the 
battlefield.  They  obviously  exeeeded 
our  initial  expeetations  while  at  the 
same  time  produeing  a  uniquely  lA 
produet  whieh  was  readily 
understandable  by  their  unit. 

We  subsequently  witnessed  many 
similar  missions,  whieh  led  us  to 
eonelude  that  despite  the  simplieity 
of  the  Iraqi  operational  and 
intelligenee-eolleetion  methods,  they 
were  still  eapable  of  aeeomplishing 
huge  tasks.  The  most  important 
learning  point  was  that  the  Iraqis  are 
motivated  and  they  believe  in  their 
abilities.  The  best  way  to  assist  the 
Iraqis  from  an  Operations  and 
Intelligenee  perspeetive  was  to 
eneourage  them  and  let  them  know 
that  despite  not  having  the  best 
equipment  or  the  latest  teehnology 
they  ean  still  use  what  they  have  to 
great  effeet. 

Often  the  Iraqis  would  reeeive 
information  from  a  souree  and  would 
want  to  begin  an  operation 
immediately,  without  using  another 
souree  to  verify  the  information  by 
another  means.  However,  by  the  end 
of  our  tour,  they  were  employing 
their  reeonnaissanee  platoon  to 
verify  information  when  it  was 
praetieal. 

An  understanding  of  the 
differenees  between  US  and  Iraqi 
intelligenee  is  very  helpful  if  we  wish 
to  effeetively  train  lA  units  to 
improve  in  this  vital  area 

Patience  is  key:  These  best 
praetiees  are  not  easily  implemented 
but  they  are  effeetive.  In  our  Army 
we  are  dedieated  to  expedieney  and 
value  effieieney  in  every  operation. 
However,  when  interaeting  with 
Iraqis  it  is  not  uneommon  to  sit  with 
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your  counterpart  drinking  chai  for 
hours,  just  spending  time  together. 
Although  we  would  work  through 
many  issues  in  the  time  required  to 
exehange  pleasantries  with  the 
Iraqis,  these  easual  eonversations 
should  be  eonsidered  time  well 
spent.  Indeed,  a  level  of  patienee 
uneommon  to  Ameriean  Soldiers  is 
required  throughout  the  Iraqi 
proeess. 

The  Iraqi  approaeh  is  neither 
good  nor  bad  but  a  reality.  You  must 
be  aware  that  our  eoneept  of  time  is 
not  shared  by  our  Iraqi  eounterpart. 
To  be  sueeessful  in  your  mission, 
you  must  operate  in  their 
environment  without  beeoming 
frustrated.  Work  with  your  US 
eounterparts  behind  elosed  doors  to 
resolve  those  issues  you  know  you 
ean  resolve,  then  provide  a  united 
front  to  the  lA  battalion  eommander. 


Search  mission  conducted  with  US  advisors  from  the  MiTT,  2  Battalion,  4  Infantry,  2  Brigade  Combat  Team  in 
Mosul,  Iraq,  9  January  2008.  (Photo  by  SPC  Charles  Gill,  USA) 


On  oeeasion,  your  adviee  will  be 
disregarded  by  the  Iraqis  who  will 
implement  a  different  solution.  View 
that  as  a  good  thing.  When  the  LA 
unit  aeeomplishes  the  mission,  it 
learns  and  gains  eonfidenee  in  its 
abilities.  If  you  eome  into  eonfliet 
with  the  Iraqi  perspeetive,  you  will 
show  disrespeet  and  damage  the 
relationship,  eausing  you  to  start  all 
over  with  building  rapport.  This 
entire  proeess  will  be  frustrating  only 
if  you  do  not  endeavor  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  “Human  Terrain”  in 
whieh  you  are  operating. 

Transitioning  Iraqi  units  into  the 
lead  ean  be  very  fulfilling  as  long  as 
we  foeus  on  the  goal — getting  US 
forees  out  of  the  lead.  Your  first  step 
is  to  embraee  the  “Human  Terrain” 
in  your  Iraqi  area  of  operations. 


The  Iraqi 
approach  is 
neither  good 
nor  bad  but  a 
reality. 
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The  Strategy  of  Enablement: 

Foreign  Internal  Defense  and  the  SOF  Advisor 


By 

Maj  Christopher  Jacobs,  USAF 


SOF  advisors 
know  that  their 
actions  must 
move  in 
concert  with 
those  of  other 
US  government 
agencies. 


Prior  to  11  September  2001, 
Speeial  Operations  Forees  (SOF) 
advisors  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Foree  deployed  to  their  areas  of 
responsibility  and  trained  to  their 
advisory  mission  essential  task  lists 
by  training  with  foreign  forees. 
These  were  normally  short 
deployments,  lasting  about  a  month 
or  so.  The  skills  for  whieh  they 
trained  prepared  these  forees  for 
their  roles  in  lending  support  for 
eounterinsurgeney.  One  eollateral 
benefit  was  that  SOF  advisors  eould 
engage  with  many  of  our  friends  and 
allies  where  eonventional  forees 
eould  not.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  the  eonventional  forees’ 
limitations  whieh  ranged  from  legal 
restrietions  on  eonventional  forees 
training  with  foreign  forees  to  the 
faet  that  SOF  eould  engage  with 
partners  that  did  not  have  robust 
militaries.  However,  there  were  still 
numerous  peaeetime  restrietions 
that  eonstrained  SOF  advisor 
aetivity. 


In  the  ensuing  years,  the  role  of 
SOF  advisors  and  their  relevaney  in 
eombating  a  global  insurgeney  in  the 
war  on  terror  has  been  underseored 
by  the  growth  of  advisor  teams.  ^  The 
eoneept  of  enabling  our  friends  and 
allies  has  gained  traetion  as  a 
eoneept  with  a  farther-reaehing 
strategie  impaet  than  direet  US 
taetieal  aetions.  SOF  advisors, 
having  been  speeially  trained  and 
equipped  for  taetieal  missions,  are 
the  foree  of  ehoiee — and  not  just  in 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan.^ 


SOF  advisors  largely  operate  in 
the  foreign  internal  defense  (FID) 
arena.  Many  unfamiliar  with  FID 
might  think  of  it  simply  as  the 
training  of  foreign  military  personnel. 


This  is  far  from  reality.  Joint 
Publieation  3-05,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Special  Operations,  defines  FID  as, 
“the  partieipation  by  eivilian  and 
military  ageneies  of  a  government  in 
any  of  the  aetion  programs  taken  by 
another  government  to  free  and 
proteet  its  soeiety  from  subversion, 
lawlessness,  and  insurgeney.”^  FID 
enables  other  governments  to  plan, 
exeeute,  and  sustain  viable  internal 
defense  and  development  (IDAD) 
programs  through  a  total  effort 
eneompassing  diplomatie,  eeonomie, 
informational,  and  military  support."* 

It  is  therefore  no  surprise  that 
any  FID  program  on  the  part  of  the 
US  government  is  an  interageney 
effort.  In  faet,  the  Department  of 
State — not  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD) — is  normally  the  lead 
ageney  in  FID  programs.  However, 
DOD  does  provide  some  of  the 
personnel  and  equipment  that 
aehieve  FID  objeetives.  Due  to  the 
interageney  dynamie  at  the  strategie 
planning  level,  SOF  advisors  know 
that  their  aetions  must  move  in 
eoneert  with  those  of  other  US 
government  ageneies  sueh  as 
Department  of  State,  US  Ageney  for 
International  Development  (USAID), 
and  US  Department  of  Agrieulture 
(to  name  just  a  few)  to  ensure  a 
eoordinated  effort  toward  bolstering 
a  host  eountry’s  IDAD  program. 

The  reasoning  follows  that  a  total 
IDAD  effort  must  be  geared  toward 
enabling  the  host  government  to 
provide  stability,  safety,  and  seeurity 
of  its  populaee  in  the  eyes  of  its 
eitizens.  This  is  not  meant  to  be 
simple  “eyewash”  but  legitimate 
efforts  that  eonvert  people  into 
supporters  of  their  own  government 
whieh  is  genuinely  mindful  of  their 
welfare.  Only  when  that  happens 
ean  a  host  government  make  its  land 
infertile  to  the  seeds  of  insurgeney 
that  take  root  when  governments  are 
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deemed  illegitimate  by  their  own 
eitizenry.^ 

In  reeent  years,  emphasis  has 
been  plaeed  on  growing  the  number 
of  SOF  advisors  to  meet  the 
ehallenges  of  this  enablement 
strategy.  For  example,  in  2006, 
Marine  Speeial  Operations  Command 
stood  up  the  foreign  military  training 
unit  in  response  to  the  need  for  more 
advisors  to  eonduet  FID.  Further 
growth  of  SOF  advisors  also  oeeurred 
in  the  Air  Foree.  In  2006,  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  direeted 
the  Air  Foree  Speeial  Operations 
Command’s  6*  Speeial  Operations 
Squadron  to  double  in  size  beeause 
they  have  the  DOD’s  only  dedieated 
eombat  aviation  advisory  (CAA)  unit. 

Advisors  in  the  6**  SOS,  a 
seleetively-manned  unit,  are  adept  at 
working  in  the  interageney 
environment.  Units  are  regionally 
speeialized,  politieally-astute,  and 
eulturally-sensitive  to  their  areas  of 
operation.  Their  extensive  training 
allows  them  to  operate  as  small  self- 
supporting  teams  in  austere 


eomfortable  in  an  embassy  setting  as 
they  are  in  the  field.  Additionally, 
CAA  units — like  other  joint  SOF 
advisors — ^forge  working  relationships 
founded  on  trust  with  their  foreign 
eounterparts.  This  allows  them  to  be 
effeetive  over  years  of  eontinuous 
engagement  with  a  partner  nation. 


Combat  aviation  advisors 
speeialize  in  assisting  a  partner 
government  to  use  airpower  to 
strengthen  its  IDAD  program. 
Advisor  eireles  have  posited  that  a 
21®t  eentury  government  might 
eneounter  extreme  diffieulty 
legitimizing  itself  without  possessing 
viable  airpower  assets  and  programs. 
Airpower  used  in  an  IDAD  program 
has  many  applieations.  Airpower 
allows  governments  to  respond 
during  disaster  relief  operations  in 
outlying  areas  and  provide  support 
neeessary  to  enforee  and  eontrol 
large  borders  in  otherwise 
ungoverned  territories;®  bring 
engineers  to  impoverished  areas  to 
drill  for  elean  water;  and  build 
sehools  and  elinies,  or  eonstruet 

lr»r»al 


A  6th  Special  Operations  Squadron  advisor  and  a  Philippine  Air  Force  range  security  team  conduct  medical 
evacuation  procedures  during  a  combined  training  exercise.  (USAF  Photo) 
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6  SOS  CAAs  can 
be  found 
throughout  the 
world,  providing 
advisory 
assistance  to 
our  friends  and 
allies. 


Another  more  obvious  applieation 
is  the  taetieal  use  of  airpower  to 
provide  intelligenee,  surveillanee, 
and  reeonnaissanee  (ISR),  and/or 
elose  air  support  for  surfaee  forees  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  insurgeneies. 
Typieally,  CAA  foree  employment 
goes  beyond  the  eoneept  of  just 
airerew  advisors  providing  training  to 
their  foreign  airerew  eounterparts. 
In  the  CAA  eontext,  bringing 
airpower  advisors  to  a  FID  elTort 
involves  advisory  assistanee  utilizing 
aireraft  maintenanee  and  logisties 
personnel  for  aireraft  sustainment 
issues;  seeurity  forees  personnel  to 
advise  on  asset  proteetion;  medieal 
personnel  to  advise  on  aerospaee 
equipment:  health  and  easualty 
evaeuation;  eommunieations 
advisors  to  advise  on  eommand  and 
eontrol;  and  survival  instruetors  that 
teaeh  aviation  forees  how  to 
persevere  in  a  downed-aireraft 
environment.  All  of  the  faeets  of 
airpower  enable  a  host-nation’s 
aviation  program  to  be  viable  and 
sustainable  so  that  it  might 
eontribute  to  the  larger  IDAD  effort. 


6th  SOS  CAAs  ean  be  found 
throughout  the  world,  providing 
advisory  assistanee  to  our  friends 
and  allies — often  in  eonjunetion  with 
other  advisors  from  joint  Serviees. 
From  Central  and  South  Ameriea  to 
the  Middle  East  to  sub-Saharan 
Afriea  and  Southeast  Asia  they  adapt 
their  logieal  sequenee  of  advisor 
methodology  to  assess,  train,  advise, 
and  assist  to  meet  every  tasking.  In 
all  eases,  they  are  working  to  aehieve 
US  national  interests.  These 
endeavors  require  an  investment  of 
time — ehange  in  developing  nations 
rarely  eomes  quiekly. 


Sueh  is  the  ease  with  the 
publieized  efforts  of  the  6  SOS  in  the 
Philippines.  Sinee  2002,  the 
squadron  has  been  helping  the 
eountry  implement  a  eoordinated 
FID  effort  in  the  war  on  terror. 
Seeurity  assistanee,  through 
interageney  efforts,  provided  UH-1 
helieopters  that  enable  the  Philippine 


Air  Foree  (PAF)  to  better  support 
forees  eondueting  operations  against 
insurgents  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  eountry.  However,  at  the  time  of 
aireraft  delivery,  the  PAF  was  limited 
to  day-only  operations  that  severely 
eonstrained  operations.  The 
insurgent-terrorists  owned  the  night. 
Therefore,  seeurity  assistanee  also 
brought  advisors  from  the  6  SOS  to 
the  eountry  to  build  this  partner 
eapability  to  eonduet  night  taetieal 
operations  using  night  vision  goggles 
(NVGs)  ineluding  insertion/ extraetion 
for  raids,  reseues,  and  easualty 
evaeuation. 

Sueh  a  program  has  taken  time 
and  patienee.  PAF  lessons  learned 
on  the  battlefield  were  integrated  into 
sueeessive  training  eyeles.  Onee 
armed  with  the  aviation  skills 
neeessary,  Philippine  ground  forees 
were  introdueed  into  the  training 
with  their  US  Speeial  Forees  advisors 
alongside  them.  Seenario-based 
training  was  expanded  to  inelude  the 
insertion  of  a  Philippine  Army 
ground  foree,  the  reseue  of  hostages, 
the  subsequent  insertion  of  a  PAF 
easualty  evaeuation  team,  the 
extraetion  of  all  parties,  and  in-flight 
medieal  eare  of  the  wounded  as  they 
were  lifted  to  safety. 

This  strategy  of  enablement  has 
paid  off.  In  2005,  “Oliver”,  one  of  the 
taetieal  flight  medies  (TFM)  on  a  PAF 
easualty  evaeuation  team, 
approaehed  a  6*^  SOS  advisor  in  the 
Philippines  and  told  his  story. 
Earlier  that  year,  ground  forees  were 
battling  insurgent-terrorists  on  the 
island  of  Jolo  at  night  and  there  were 
several  injured.  The  PAF  UH-1 
aireraft,  airerews,  and  TFMs  that 
were  on  alert  launehed,  and  using 
NVGs,  reaehed  the  seene.  Onee 
there,  the  TFMs  eolleeted  the 
wounded,  loaded  them  onto  the 
helieopters,  and  began  administering 
eare.  To  Oliver’s  surprise,  one  of  the 
wounded  was  a  soldier  who  had 
partieipated  in  the  seenario-based 
training  deseribed  earlier.  In  Oliver’s 
words,  “It  was  just  like  the  training. 
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so  I  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  I 
saved  his  life.” 

Prior  to  such  training,  Philippine 
ground  forces  knew  that  being 
wounded  in  action  at  night  meant  a 
long,  life-threatening  over  land  ride 
to  a  medical  treatment  facility — if 
there  was  one  in  the  area.  This 
resulted  in  reluctance  by  ground 
forces  to  strike  at  night.  A  new 
confidence  emerged  after  the  training 
and  publicized  casualty  evacuations. 

This  example  is  only  one  success 
story  of  how  SOF  advisors,  as  part  of 
a  larger  FID  program,  contribute  to  a 
nation’s  IDAD  program.  There  are 
many  other  IDAD  efforts  ongoing 
throughout  the  world.  We  have 
illustrated  the  far-reaching  impact  of 
airpower  enablement  and  the 
saliency  of  building  partner  capacity 
to  provide  security  and  stability 
within  that  partner’s  borders. 
Working  in  concert  with  other 
government  agencies,  this  strategy 
utilizes  the  full  range  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  informational,  and 
military  options  to  promote  our 
national  interests.  This  concept  has 
changed  little  since  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Now  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  global  insurgency,  such 
an  enablement  strategy  has  become 
a  key  component  in  US  military 
efforts  worldwide,  which  will  likely 
continue  as  we  meet  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 


Airmen  with  the  6th  Speciai  Operations  Squadron  train 
Phiiippine  airmen  to  use  a  rope  iadder.  (USAF  Photo) 


_ END  NOTE _ 

*Alan  J.  Vick,  Adam  Grissom,  William  Rosenau, 
Beth  Grill,  and  Karl  Mueller.  Air  Power  in  the 
New  Counterinsurgency  Era:  The  Strategic 
Importance  of  USAF  Advisory  and  Assistance 
Missions.  The  RAND  Corporation.  Santa  Monica, 
CA.  2006. 

^  Vick  et  at 

^  JP  3-05,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Operations. 
2003. 

AFDD  2-3.1,  Foreign  Internal  Defense.  2007. 

^  Vick  et  at 

^  Robyn  Read.  “Effects  based  airpower  for  small 
wars.”  Air  &  Space  Power  Journal.  Spring  2005. 
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American  Advisors:  A  Way  Ahead 


Chief  advisor  to  the  Iraqi  instructors  of  MiTT,  2"^  Brigade,  7**'  Iraqi  Army  Division,  instructs  iraqi  Army  Soidiers  on  squad  patroiiing  formation 
procedures.  Camp  Yasser,  Ai  Asas  Air  Base,  Iraq,  20  March  2007.  (Photo  by  CPL  Sheila  Brooks,  USMC) 


By 

Mr.  Joe  Fox,  USA 
and 

MAJ  Dana  Stowell,  USA 

American  military  personnel  are 
currently  advising  internal  security 
forces  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as 
well  as  performing  tasks  that  look 
very  much  like  advising  in  several 
other  countries.  Traditionally  a  task 
for  special  forces  and  other 
government  agencies,  the  advising 
effort  has  been  taken  over  mainly  by 
“conventional  forces”  due  to  the 
extremely  high  operational  tempo  of 
more  specialized  forces. 

‘Transitioning  the  fight  to  the 
Iraqis”  (and  Afghans)  is  one  of  the 
primary  tasks  for  US  military 
forces — and  indeed,  is  a  major 
component  of  current  US  national 
strategy.  At  the  forefront  of  this 
effort  are  American  advisor  teams 
working  hand  in  hand  with  foreign 
forces  on  a  daily  basis.  This  article 
deals  with  the  DOD’s  foreign  security 


forces  (FSF)  assistance  effort  and 
lays  out  options  for  a  possible  “way 
ahead” — ^professionalizing  the  American 
advisor.  Both  authors’  background 
is  Army  so  most  of  the  examples 
used  will  have  an  Army  flavor. 

BACKGROUND 

After  rapidly  defeating  the 
militaries  and  national  command 
structures  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
the  US  was  faced  with  the  complex 
task  of  rebuilding  not  only  the 
military  forces,  but  also  police  and 
border  security  forces  in  both 
countries.  Services  quickly  formed, 
trained,  and  deployed  teams  of 
advisors — initially  and  primarily 
comprised  of  Reserve  forces 
personnel.  These  Military  Training 
Teams  (MiTTs)  were  trained  at 
multiple  locations,  by  multiple 
trainers,  with  different  results  in  the 
quality  of  training. 

Additional  advisor  teams  were 
formed  “out  of  hide”  from  units 
already  deployed,  as  the  large  scope 
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of  the  problem  beeame  apparent.^ 
These  internal  MiTTs  ereated 
problems  due  to  their  allegianee  to 
parent  units.  All  external  MiTTs  are 
evaluated  independently  of  the 
supporting  unit,  while  internal  teams 
maintain  their  original  rating 
seheme.  Internal  teams  are  often 
foreed  to  eater  to  the  demands  of  the 
parent  unit  even  if  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  advised  forees. 
Internal  teams  often  rotate  personnel 
as  team  members  assume  eommand 
of  eompanies  and  other  key  staff 
positions  adversely  affeeting  the 
relationship  needed  between  the 
advisor  and  their  eounterpart. 
Finally,  internal  MiTTs  were  assigned 
a  wide  variety  of  people  who  reeeived 
no  training  on  their  role  as  an 
advisor.  Some  units  reeognize  the 
importanee  of  the  mission  and  send 
skilled  people,  while  others  see  this 
as  just  another  tasker  and  fill  it  with 
any  available  Soldier.^ 

Advisor  training  defieieneies  were 
soon  apparent  and  the  Serviees  took 
steps  to  improve  advisor  eapabilities 
by  establishing  eonsolidated 
training.  The  Army  did  so  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  tasking  the 
Infantry  Division  to  establish  the 
advisor  training  effort.  While  the 
improvement  in  advisor  training 
rested  on  the  high  ealiber  of  its 
leaders  and  Soldiers,  they  were  not 
properly  resoureed  at  the 
institutional  level. 

RECRUITING 

The  initial  results  of  the  eonsolidated 
training  showed  immediate  improvement 
from  the  previous  effort  but  major 
defieieneies  remain  in  the  eurrent  ad  hoc 
method  of  shaping  advisor  operations — 
not  just  in  training  but  in  the  entire 
“advisor  program”  as  a  whole. 

First,  the  Serviees  must  identify 
and  appoint  a  proponent  for  their 
advisor  programs.  No  proponent 
exists  to  provide  overwateh  of  the 
eurrent  efforts  and  responsibility  for 
the  program.  The  result  is  divergent 
efforts  from  multiple  organizations, 
all  trying  to  provide  support  to  the 


deploying  teams  and  the  eombatant 
eommander. 

Seeondly,  the  Serviees  should 
attempt  to  attraet  the  most  suitable 
eandidates  to  be  advisors,  taking 
purposeful  steps  to  inerease  the 
attraetiveness  of  the  assignment. 
Some  initial  suggestions  are: 

1 .  “Advisor  Pay” — ^Additional  bonus 
pay  eommensurate  with  the 
hazards  and  diffieulty  of  the 
mission,  espeeially  eombat 
advisor  missions  (i.e..  National 
Poliee  Training  Teams  for  Iraq). 

2.  “Advisor  Tab” — ^While  serving  in 
an  advisor  billet.  Soldiers  should 
be  authorized  to  wear  a 
distinetive  tab  identifying  them  as 
a  trained  advisor. 

3.  Award  an  Additional  Skill 
Identifier  (ASI) — This  identifier 
would  be  awarded  after 
eompleting  an  advisor 
assignment. 

4.  Joint  Tour  Credit — ^This  eredit 
would  be  based  upon  the  speeifie 
assignment  within  the  advisor 
effort. 

Implementing  these  suggestions 
would  go  a  long  way  towards 
improving  esprit  de  eorps  and 
providing  eredibility  amongst  fellow 
Soldiers  and  advised  forees.^ 

The  Serviees  eould  then  make 
efforts  to  advertise  these  ehanges 
targeting  the  high  quality  Soldiers 
and  leaders  best  suited  to  serve  as 
advisors.  The  eommand  message 
would  be:  “We  are  dedieated  to  the 
transition  of  seeurity  responsibility 
to  national  seeurity  forees  through 
the  professional  Ameriean  advisor 
program.” 

Next,  promotion  boards  eould  be 
instrueted  to  grant  higher  weight  to 
advisor  assignments.  If  Soldiers 
pereeive  advisor  assignments  as 
benefieial  to  eareer  development, 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  volunteer. 


...[the  Services] 
should  attempt 
to  attract  the 
most  suitable 
candidates  to  be 
advisors,  taking 
purposeful  steps 
to  increase  the 
attractiveness  of 
the  assignment. 
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Not  every 
Soldier  is 
eapable  of 
being  a  good 
advisor.  This 
does  not  make 
them  “bad 
Soldiers” — it 
just  means 
they  do  not 
possess 
inherent  traits 
neeessary  for 
working  in 
sueh  an 
ambiguous 
environment. 


SELECTION 

A  sound  selection  process  must 
be  developed  after  attracting 
qualified  applicants.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  failure  to  select  would  reflect 
negatively  on  a  Soldier. 

Not  every  Soldier  is  capable  of 
being  a  good  advisor.  This  does  not 
make  them  “bad  Soldiers”  it  just 
means  they  do  not  possess  inherent 
traits  necessary  for  working  in  such 
an  ambiguous  environment.  For 
example  not  every  Soldier  possesses 
the  ability  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  hence  the  Defense 
Language  Aptitude  Battery  (DLAB) 
exists  to  evaluate  this  trait. 

Necessary  advisor  traits  should 
be  identified  and  then  applicants 
screened  for  these  traits.  These 
would  include  psychological,  mental, 
and  physical  traits.  The  band  of 
desirable  traits  is  wide,  but  there  are 
limits.  Soldiers  should  not  be 
selected  to  serve  as  advisors  if  they 
lack  these  traits.  Finally,  combat 
experience  brings  instant  credibility 
among  the  advised  forces'*  and 
should  be  required  whenever 
possible. 

Primary  disqualifiers  for  selection 
as  an  advisor  are  medical 
profiles/issues,  lack  of  security 
clearances  or  inability  to  gain  a 
clearance,  and  lack  of  appropriate 
traits.  Method  of  screening  would 
include:  sending  an  on-line 

questionnaire  designed  to  verify  the 
Soldier  possesses  desired  traits  and 
skills,  requiring  the  Soldier  to  submit 
a  security  clearance  verification 
letter,  meeting  a  minimum  score  on 
the  DLAB,  and  completing  a 
physical. 

TRAINING 

Once  a  Soldier  has  volunteered 
(ideally)  or  been  selected  by  Human 
Resources  Command  (HRC)  and  then 
successfully  completed  the  initial 
selection  process,  he  must  then  be 
properly  and  adequately  trained. 


The  Services  should  establish 
formal  advisor  training  centers  and 
school  organizations  staffed  by 
former  advisors. 

An  advisor  training  center  cadre 
should  have  served  at  least  one  tour 
as  an  advisor  followed  by  a  tour  back 
in  their  primary  Military  Occupational 
Specialty.  Ideally,  they  would  have 
just  completed  an  advisor  tour.  The 
assignment  as  cadre  should  be  a 
PCS  move  and  last  for  several  years. 

The  Army’s  current  60-day 
advisor  training  course  is  too  short — 
especially  considering  the  fact  that 
many  Soldiers  selected  as  advisors 
need  re-training  on  basic  military 
skills  such  as  weapons  qualification 
and  first  aid.  Subjects  such  as  cross- 
cultural  communications,  language 
training,  and  foreign  military 
structure  and  functions  are  not 
trained  or  are  inadequately  covered. 
The  minimum  course  length  for  any 
Service  should  be  at  least  4  months 
in  order  to  adequately  cover  the 
requisite  material.® 

The  advisor  training  course 
should  be  organized  into  three 
modules  or  phases.  Phase  one 
would  include  individual  skills 
required  by  all  advisors  such  as  first 
aid,  basic  communications,  weapons 
training,  and  so  on.  Language 
training  would  probably  start  at  once 
and  continue  throughout  the  course. 

Phase  two  would  include 
individual  skills  training  such  as 
more  in-depth  communications, 
medical,  and  special  staff  training. 
Ideally,  those  selected  to  advise 
foreign  staff  elements  would  already 
possess  the  requisite  staff  knowledge 
and  could  spend  this  time  focusing 
on  how  the  foreign  military  staff 
functions.  A  critical  change  in 
philosophy  should  be  emphasized, 
that  we  should  not  advise  foreign 
militaries  on  how  to  operate  as  the 
American  military  operates,  but 
rather  on  how  to  improve  their 
existing  military  within  their  own 
culture. 
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Phase  three  would  inelude  a 
series  of  vignettes  and  field  exereises 
with  “aetors”  portraying  foreign 
military,  eivilians,  and  enemy 
personnel.  These  would  lead  up  to  a 
eulminating  exereise  where  advisor 
teams  would  be  ehallenged  to  advise 
an  exereise  with  a  “foreign  foree”  and 
reaet  to  various  situations  likely  to 
oeeur  during  their  upeoming  tour. 

Deploying  advisor  teams  would 
not  be  formed  until  at  least  half  way 
through  the  advisor  eourse.  This 
way,  Soldiers  who  fail  to  eomplete 
the  advisor  training  eourse  (or  who 
are  reeyeled)  do  not  adversely  affeet  a 
deploying  team. 

Onee  formed,  advisor  teams 
should  begin  an  area  study  of  the 
speeifie  area  and  foreign  forees  unit 
to  whieh  they  will  be  assigned.  The 
team  would  then  begin  eommunieating 
with  the  advisor  team  they  are 
designated  to  replaee  to  faeilitate 
their  upeoming  relieve  in  plaee  and 
transfer  of  authority  (RIP /TO A). 

An  advisor  training  eenter  and 
sehool  organization  is  best  suited  to 
meet  the  myriad  of  training  needs 
assoeiated  with  advisors.  Different 
eleetives  and  short  eourses  ean 
augment  the  primary  training 
modules  to  tailor  team  training  for 
eaeh  assigned  mission.®  Modules 
foeused  on  team  training  and  area 
development  would  reduee  required 
training  time  for  subsequent  advisor 
assignments.  The  organization 
should  have  the  ability  to  adapt 
seenarios  to  meet  mission-speeifie 
needs  for  teams  deploying  into  a 
eombat  theater. 

UTILIZATION 

Advisors  eould  be  awarded  a 
speeialty  eode  to  faeilitate  traeking 
and  future  assignments. 
Additionally,  advisors  eould  be 
assigned  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
former  Army  offieer  “iunetional  areas” 
or  noneommissioned  offieer 
“seeondary  MOS”  whereby  personnel 
would  serve  one  tour  as  an  advisor, 
followed  by  a  tour  in  their  primary 


eareer  field  followed  again  with  an 
advisor  billet.  It  is  eritieal  that  the 
Sendees  maintain  a  pool  of 
experieneed  advisors  to  train  future 
advisors,  eommand  advisor 
elements,  and  serve  on  staffs.  The 
movement  of  trained  advisors  should 
eross-pollinate  the  eonventional 
forees  with  advisor  experienee,  whieh 
ean  help  prevent  a  “we  versus  they” 
atmosphere  where,  “we  don’t  do 
advising  tasks.” 

The  greatest  need  for  advisors  is 
in  the  USCENTCOM  area  of 
responsibility  (AOR)  at  present,  but 
this  will  not  always  be  the  ease.  The 
US  military  will  undoubtedly  beeome  The  greatest  need 
more  involved  in  advisor  efforts  for  advisors  is  in 
elsewhere.  the  USCENTCOM 

,,  ,  AOR  at  present. 

Advisors  could  cvcntuslly  be  but  this  will  not 
trained  and  assigned  regionally  always  be  the 
mueh  like  Army  speeial  forees.  case. 

Advisor  teams  eould  be  assigned  to  ~ 

geographie  eombatant  eommanders 

to  deploy  on  joint  eombined  exereise 

for  training  (JCET)  missions,  thus 

providing  a  eritieal  resouree  to  eaeh 

eommander.  This  would  allow  the 

advisors  to  maintain  a  regional 

orientation  and  eontinue  to  use 

“advisor  skills”  inherent  in  working 

with  foreign  militaries. 

The  Marines  developed  a  model 
organization  identified  as  Foreign 
Military  Training  Units  (FMTUs).  A 
unit  similar  to  the  FMTU  would 
provide  a  eritieal  tool  for  the 
eombatant  eommand  (eommand 
authority)  to  maintain  or  improve 
stability  in  the  region  as  well  as 
generate  eommand  and  staff 
opportunities  for  Foreign  Area 
Offieers  (FAOs)  and  other  qualified 
leaders. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Command  and  eontrol  of 
deployed  advisor  teams  should  be 
standardized  and  streamlined. 

Advisors  must  have  a  elear  and 
unambiguous  ehain  of  eommand 
with  all  teams  ultimately  eoming 
under  eontrol  of  a  single  entity.  The 
eommand  and  eontrol  of  advisor 
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teams  could  migrate  solely  to  a 
single  entity  as  the  fights  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  are  handed  to  their 
security  forces.  Advisor  teams  in 
Vietnam  retained  a  single  chain  of 
command  to  great  affect — district 
advisors  reported  to  provincial 

advisors  who  reported  up  to  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
(MACV)  (i.e.,  battalion  advisors  to 
brigade  advisors  to  division 

advisors).^ 

CONTINUITY  AND  RIP/TOA 

It  is  critical  to  maintain 

continuity  within  the  advisor  effort. 
This  is  the  best  way  for  the  foreign 
militaries  to  benefit  from  our  advisor 
teams.  The  current  deployment  of 
teams  has  an  extremely  short 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  RIP/TOA 
and  is  therefore  a  roadblock  to 
providing  continuity  for  the  Iraqi  and 
Afghanistan  security  forces.  Thus  it 
limits  true  progress. 

Teams  could  deploy  as  sections 
every  6  months.  The  teams  would 
essentially  have  two  advisors  for 
each  staff  role;  therefore  each  section 
could  have  a  leader  and  a 


_ END  NOTE _ 

'  Interview  with  MAJ  Randy  Judd,  internal  MiTT 
leader,  2-34  AR  Please  spell  out  all  the  terms 
highlighted.,  7  November  2006. 

^  Interview  with  CPT  Andrew  Henderson,  current 
MiTT  member,  February  6,  2007. 

^  Interview  with  LTC(P)  Oscar  J.  Hall  IV,  former 
advisor  OPMSANG  Please  spell  out.,  February 
7,  2007. 

Interview  with  LTC(P)  Oscar  J.  Hall  IV,  former 
advisor  OPMSANG,  February  7,  2007. 


representative  for  each  staff  element. 
One  section  forms  and  trains,  and 
conducts  a  RIP/TOA  with  the 
replaced  section;  yet  half  of  the  team 
with  6  months  of  experience  remains 
in  place.  The  RIP/TOA  would  focus 
on  team  battle  drills  and  rehearsals. 

Logistical  support  should  likewise 
be  standardized  and  streamlined. 
Supply  chains  should  be  clearly 
delineated  and  rigidly  enforced. 
Advisors  require  training  on  current 
systems  of  logistical  support — ^both 
US  and  host  nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Advising  foreign  forces  is  a 
mission  that  will  not  disappear.  To 
the  contrary,  this  mission  will 
continue  to  grow  in  scope,  depth, 
and  indeed  expand  into  even  more 
operational  areas.  The  Services 
must  take  immediate  steps  to 
institutionalize  and  professionalize 
the  process  of  recruiting,  training, 
and  employing  advisors  to 
adequately  address  future  mission 
needs,  thus  professionalizing  the 
American  advisor. 


^  FMT  Please  spell  out  all  highlighted  terms.. 
Brief  to  VCSA  by  CTD,  LTC  Sarah  Carey,  18 
November  2005.  Conclusions:  Advisor  Team 
training  requires  several  months  of  pre-mission 
training. 

FMT  Brief  to  VCSA  by  CTD,  LTC  Sarah 
Carey,  18  November  2005.  Conclusions:  Length 
of  training  depends  on  size,  scope  and  mission  as 
well  as  type  of  US  unit  conducting  the  FMT. 

’  Interview  with  LTC  (Ret)  Gene  Stowell,  former 
MACV  advisor  1970-1971,25  January  2007. 
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TITLE 
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PUB  # 

DESCRIPTION  /  STATUS 

ADUS 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Air  Defense  of  the  United 
States 

Classified  SECRET/  REL  CAN 

22  MAR  04 

FM  3-01.1 

NTTP  3-26.1.1 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.50 

Description:  Supports  planners,  warfighters,  and  interagency 
personnel  participating  in  air  defense  of  the  US  by  providing 
planning,  coordination,  and  execution  information.  Pub  is 
primarily  focused  at  the  tactical  level. 

Status:  Rescind  Pending;  Replaced  with  ADUSCAN 

AVIATION  URBAN  OPERATIONS 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Aviation  Urban  Operations 

Distribution  Restricted 

9  JUL05 

FM  3-06.1 

MCRP  3-35.3A 
NTTP  3-01 .04 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.29 

Description:  Provides  MTTP  for  tactical-level  planning  and 
execution  of  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aviation  urban  operations. 

Status:  Current 

JFIRE 

Muiti-Service  Procedures  for  the  Joint 
Application  of  Firepower 

Distribution  Restricted 

17  DEC  07 

FM  3-09.32 

MCRP  3-16.6A 
NTTP  3-09.2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.6 

Description:  Pocket  size  guide  of  procedures  for  calls  for  fire, 
CAS,  and  naval  gunfire.  Provides  tactics  for  joint  operations 
between  attack  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  performing 
integrated  battlefield  operations. 

Status:  Current 

JSEAD  /  ARM-J 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  Suppression  of  Enemy 
Air  Defenses  in  a  Joint  Environment 

Classified  SECRET 

28  MAY  04 

FM  3-01.4 

MCRP  3-22.2A 
NTTP  3-01 .42 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.28 

Description:  Contributes  to  Service  interoperability  by 
providing  the  JTF  and  subordinate  commanders,  their  staffs, 
and  SEAD  operators  a  single,  consolidated  reference. 

Status:  Assessment 

JSTARS 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  Joint  Surveillance 

Target  Attack  Radar  System 

Distribution  Restricted 

16  NOV  06 

FM  3-55.6 

MCRP  2-1 E 

NTTP  3-55.13 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.2 

Description:  Provides  procedures  for  the  employment  of 

JSTARS  in  dedicated  support  to  the  JFC.  Describes  multi- 
Service  TTP  for  consideration  and  use  during  planning  and 
employment  of  JSTARS. 

Status:  Current 

KILL  BOX 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Kill  Box  Employment 

Distribution  Restricted 

13  JUN  05 

FM  3-09.34 

MCRP  3-25H 

NTTP  3-09.2.1 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.59 

Description:  Assists  the  Services  and  JFCs  in  developing, 
establishing,  and  executing  Kill  Box  procedures  to  allow  rapid 
target  engagement.  Describes  timely,  effective  multi-Service 
solutions  to  FSCMs,  ACMs,  and  maneuver  control  measures 
with  respect  to  Kill  Box  operations. 

Status:  Revision 

IADS 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  an  Integrated  Air  Defense 
System 

Distribution  Restricted 

12  OCT  04 

FM  3-01.15 

MCRP  3-25E 

NTTP  3-01 .8 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.31 

Description:  Provides  joint  planners  with  a  consolidated 
reference  on  Service  air  defense  systems,  processes,  and 
structures  to  include  integration  procedures. 

Status:  Revision 

SURVIVAL,  EVASION,  AND  RECOVERY 

Multi-Service  Procedures  for  Survival, 
Evasion,  and  Recovery 

Distribution  Restricted 

20  MAR  07 

FM  3-50.3 

NTTP  3-50.3 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.26 

Description:  Provides  a  weather-proof,  pocket-sized,  quick 
reference  guide  of  basic  survival  information  to  assist  Service 
members  in  a  survival  situation  regardless  of  geographic 
location. 

Status:  Current 

TAGS 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  Theater  Air-Ground 
System 

Distribution  Restricted/  REL  ABCA 

10  APR  07 

FM  3-52.2 

NTTP  3-56.2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.17 

Description:  Promotes  inter-Service  awareness  regarding  the 
role  of  airpower  in  support  of  the  JFC’s  campaign  plan, 
increases  understanding  of  the  air-ground  system,  and 
provides  planning  considerations  for  the  conduct  of  air-ground 
ops. 

Status:  Current 

TST 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Targeting  Time-Sensitive 
Targets 

Distribution  Restricted 

20  APR  04 

FM  3-60.1 

MCRP  3-1 6D 

NTTP  3-60.1 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.3 

Description:  Provides  the  JFC,  the  operational  staff,  and 
components  MTTP  to  coordinate,  de-conflict,  synchronize,  and 
prosecute  TSTs  within  any  AOR.  Includes  lessons  learned, 
multinational  and  other  government  agency  considerations. 

Status:  Assessment 

UAS 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Tactical  Employment  of 
Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems 

Distribution  Restricted 

3  AUG  06 

FM  3-04.15 

NTTP  3-55.14 
AFTTP  (1)  3-2.64 

Description:  Establishes  MTTP  for  UAS  addressing  tactical 
and  operational  considerations,  system  capabilities,  payloads, 
mission  planning,  logistics,  and  most  importantly,  multi-Service 
execution. 

Status:  Current 
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AIRFIELD  OPENING 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Airfield  Opening 

Distribution  Restricted 

15  May  07 

FM  3-17.2 

NTTP  3-02.18 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.68 

Description:  A  quick-reference  guide  to  opening  an  airfield  in 
accordance  with  MTTP.  Contains  planning  considerations, 
airfield  layout,  and  logistical  requirements  for  opening  an 
airfield. 

Status:  Current 

CORDON  AND  SEARCH 

Multi-Sen/ice  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Cordon  and  Search 
Operations 

Distribution  Restricted 

25  APR  06 

FM  3-06.20 

MCRP  3-31. 4B 

NTTP  3-05.8 

AFTTP  (1)  3-2.62 

Description:  Consolidates  the  Services’  best  TTP  used  in 
cordon  and  search  operations.  Provides  MTTP  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  cordon  and  search  operations  at 
the  tactical  level  of  war. 

Status:  Current 

EOD 

Muiti-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  in  a  Joint  Environment 

Approved  for  Pubiic  Reiease 

27  OCT  05 

FM  4-30.16 

MCRP  3-17.2C 

NTTP  3-02.5 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.32 

Description:  Provides  guidance  and  procedures  for  the 
employment  of  a  joint  EOD  force.  It  assists  commanders  and 
planners  in  understanding  the  EOD  capabilities  of  each 

Service. 

Status:  Current 

JTMTD 

Multi-Service  Procedures  for  Joint 

Theater  Missile  Target  Development 

Distribution  Restricted 

1 1  NOV  03 

FM  3-01.51 
(FM  90-43) 

NTTP  3-01.13 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.24 

Description:  Documents  TTP  for  threat  missile  target 
development  in  early  entry  and  mature  theater  operations.  It 
provides  a  common  understanding  of  the  threat  missile  target 
set  and  information  on  the  component  elements  involved  in 
target  development  and  attack  operations. 

Status:  Rescinded  April  2008 

MILITARY  DECEPTION 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Military  Deception 

Classified  SECRET 

12  APR  07 

MCRP  3-40.4A 

NNTP  3-58.1 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.66 

Description:  Facilitate  the  integration,  synchronization, 
planning,  and  execution  of  MILDEC  operations.  Servce  as  a 
"one  stop”  reference  for  service  MILDEC  planners  to  plan  and 
execute  multi-service  MILDEC  operations. 

Status:  Current 

NLW 

Multi-Sen/ice  Sen/ice  Tactics, 

Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  the 

Tactical  Employment  of  Nonlethal 

Weapons 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

16  AUG  07 

FM  3-22.40 

MCWP  3-15.8 

NTTP  3-07.3.2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.45 

Description:  Supplements  established  doctrine  and  TTP 
providing  reference  material  to  assist  commanders  and  staffs 
in  planning/coordinating  tactical  operations.  It  incorporates 
the  latest  lessons  learned  from  real  world  and  training 
operations  and  examples  of  TTP  from  various  sources. 

Status:  Current 

PEACE  OPS:  Multi-Service  Tactics, 
Techniques,  and  Procedures  for 

Conducting  Peace  Operations 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

26  OCT  03 

FM  3-07.31 

MCWP  3-33.8 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.40 

Description:  Provides  tactical-level  guidance  to  the  warfighter 
for  conducting  peace  operations. 

Status:  Awaiting  Program  Approval 
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TITLE 

DATE 

PUB  # 

DESCRIPTION  /  STATUS 

TACTICAL  CONVOY  OPERATIONS 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Tactical  Convoy 

Operations 

Distribution  Restricted 

24  MAR  05 

FM  4-01 .45 

MCRP  4-11.3H 

NTTP  4-01.3 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.58 

Description:  Consolidates  the  Services’  best  TTP  used  in 
convoy  operations  into  a  singie  multi-Service  TTP.  Provides 
a  quick  reference  guide  for  convoy  commanders  and 
subordinates  on  how  to  plan,  train,  and  conduct  tactical 
convoy  operations  in  the  contemporary  operating 
environment. 

Status:  World  Wide  Review 

TECHINT 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Technical  Intelligence 
Operations 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

9  JUN  06 

FM  2-22.401 

NTTP  2-01.4 

AFTTP  (1)  3-2.63 

Description:  Provides  a  common  set  of  MTTP  for  TECHiNT 
operations.  Serves  as  a  reference  for  Service  TECHiNT 
planners  and  operators. 

Status:  Current 

UXO 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Unexploded  Explosive 
Ordnance  Operations 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

16  AUG  05 

FM  3-100.38 

MCRP  3-17.2B 

NTTP  3-02.4.1 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.12 

Description:  Describes  hazards  of  UXO  submunitions  to 
land  operations,  addresses  UXO  pianning  considerations, 
and  describes  the  architecture  for  reporting  and  tracking 

UXO  during  combat  and  post  conflict. 

Status:  Current 
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TITLE 

DATE 

PUB  # 

DESCRIPTION  /  STATUS 

BREVITY 

Multi-Service  Brevity  Codes 

Distribution  Restricted 

15  JUN  05 

FM  1-02.1 
(FM  3-54.10) 

MCRP  3-25B 

NTTP  6-02.1 
AFTTP{I)  3-2.5 

Description:  Defines  muiti-Service  brevity  codes  to  augment 

JP  1-02,  DOD  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  it 
standardizes  air-to-air,  air-to-surface,  surface-to-air,  and 
surface-to-surface  brevity  code  words  in  muiti-Service 
operations. 

Status:  Current 

CIVIL  SUPPORT 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Civil  Support  Operations 

Distribution  Restricted 

3  DEC  07 

FM  3-28.1 

NTTP  3-57.2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.67 

Description:  Fiils  the  Civil  Support  Operations  MTTP  void  and 
assists  JTF  commanders  in  organizing  and  employing  Muiti- 
Service  Task  Force  support  to  civil  authorities  in  response  to 
domestic  crisis. 

Status:  Current 

COMCAM 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Joint  Combat  Camera 
Operations 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

15  MAY  07 

FM  3-55.12 

MCRP  3-33.7A 

NTTP  3-13.12 
AFTTP{I)  3-2.41 

Description:  Fiils  the  void  that  exists  regarding  combat  camera 
doctrine  and  assists  JTF  commanders  in  structuring  and 
empioying  combat  camera  assets  as  an  effective  operationai 
pianning  tooi. 

Status:  Current 

HAVE  QUICK 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  HAVE  QUICK  Radios 

Distribution  Restricted 

7  MAY  04 

FM  6-02.771 

MCRP  3-40.3F 

NTTP  6-02.7 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.49 

Description:  Simplifies  planning  and  coordination  of  HAVE 
QUiCK  radio  procedures.  Provides  operators  information  on 
muiti-Service  HAVE  QUiCK  communication  systems  while 
conducting  home  station  training  or  in  preparation  for 
interoperability  training. 

Status:  Assessment 

HF-ALE 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  High  Frequency- 
Automatic  Link  Establishment  (HF-ALE) 
Radios 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

1  SEP  07 

FM  6-02.74 

MCRP  3-40.3E 

NTTP  6-02.6 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.48 

Description:  Standardizes  high  power  and  low  power  HF-ALE 
operations  across  the  Services  and  enabies  joint  forces  to  use 

HF  radio  as  a  suppiement  /  aiternative  to  overburdened 

SATCOM  systems  for  over-the-horizon  communications. 

Status:  Current 

IDM 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  Improved  Data  Modem 
Integration 

Distribution  Restricted 

30  MAY  03 

FM  6-02.76 

MCRP  3-25G 

NTTP  6-02.3 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.38 

Description:  Provides  digital  connectivity  to  a  variety  of  attack 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  faciiitates  exchange  of  near-real- 
time  targeting  data,  and  improves  tactical  situational 
awareness  by  providing  a  concise  picture  of  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  battlefield. 

Status:  Revision 
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IFF 

MTTP  for  Mark  XII  IFF 

Mode  4  Security  Issues  in  a  Joint 

Integrated  Air  Defense  System 

Classified  SECRET 

11  DEC  03 

FM  3-01.61 

MCWP  3-25.11 

NTTP  6-02.2 
AFTTP{I)  3-2.39 

Description:  Educates  the  warfighter  to  security  issues 
associated  with  using  the  Mark  XII  IFF  Mode  4  Combat 
Identification  System  in  a  joint  integrated  air  defense 
environment.  Captures  TTP  that  addresses  those  security 
issues. 

Status:  Revision  Pending:  Merging  with  IADS 

JATC 

Multi-Service  Procedures  for  Joint  Air 

Traffic  Control 

Distribution  Restricted 

17  JUL03 

FM  3-52.3 
(FM  100-104) 
MCRP  3-25A 

NTTP  3-56.3 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.23 

Description:  Provides  guidance  on  ATC  responsibilities, 
procedures,  and  employment  in  a  joint  environment. 

Discusses  JATC  employment  and  Service  relationships  for 
initial,  transition,  and  sustained  ATC  operations  across  the 
spectrum  of  joint  operations  within  the  theater  or  AOR. 

Status:  Revision 

JTF  IM 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Joint  Task  Force 

Information  Management 

Distribution  Restricted 

10  SEP  03 

FM  6-02.85 
(FM  101-4) 

MCRP  3-40.2A 

NTTP  3-13.1.16 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.22 

Description:  Describes  how  to  manage,  control,  and  protect 
information  in  a  JTF  headquarters  conducting  continuous 
operations. 

Status:  Assessment 

JTF  LNO  Integration 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF) 
Liaison  Officer  integration 

Distribution  Restricted 

27  JAN  03 

FM  5-01.12 
(FM  90-41) 

MCRP  5-1  .B 

NTTP  5-02 

AFTTP(I)  3-2.21 

Description:  Defines  liaison  functions  and  responsibilities 
associated  with  operating  a  JTF. 

Status:  Assessment 

REPROGRAMMING 

Multi-Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  the  Reprogramming  of 
Eiectronic  Warfare  and  Target  Sensing 
Systems 

Distribution  Restricted 

22  JAN  07 

FM  3-13.10 
(FM  3-51.1) 

NTTP  3-51 .2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.7 

Description:  Supports  the  JTF  staff  in  planning,  coordinating, 
and  executing  reprogramming  of  electronic  warfare  and  target 
sensing  systems  as  part  of  joint  force  command  and  control 
warfare  operations. 

Status:  Current 

RISK  MANAGEMENT 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

15  FEB  01 

FM  3-100.12 

MCRP  5-12.1C 

NTTP  5-03.5 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.34 

Description:  Provides  a  consolidated  multi-Service  reference, 
addressing  risk  management  background,  principles,  and 
application  procedures.  Identifies  and  explains  the  risk 
management  process  and  its  differences  and  similarities  as  it 
is  applied  by  each  Service. 

Status:  Assessment 

TACTICAL  RADIOS 

Multi-Service  Communications  Procedures 
for  Tactical  Radios  in  a  Joint  Environment 
Approved  for  Public  Release 

14JUN02 

FM  6-02.72 

MCRP  3-40.3A 

NTTP  6-02.2 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.18 

Description:  Standardizes  joint  operational  procedures  for 
SINCGARS  and  provides  an  overview  of  the  multi-Service 
applications  of  EPLRS. 

Status:  Assessment 

UHF  TACSAT/DAMA 

Multi-  Service  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  Package  for  Ultra  High 
Frequency  Tactical  Satellite  and  Demand 
Assigned  Multiple  Access  Operations 

Approved  for  Public  Release 

31  AUG  04 

FM  6-02.90 

MCRP  3-40.3G 

NTTP  6-02.9 
AFTTP(I)  3-2.53 

Description:  Documents  TTP  that  will  improve  efficiency  at  the 
planner  and  user  levels.  (Recent  operations  at  JTF  level  have 
demonstrated  difficulties  in  managing  limited  number  of  UHF 
TACSAT  frequencies.) 

Status:  Assessment 
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Reprogramming  of 
Electronic  Warfare 
and  Target  Sensing 
(Reprogramming) 

Risk  Management 

Tactical  Radios 

Ultra  High  Frequency 
Tactical  Satellite  and 
Demand  Assigned 
Multiple  Access 
Operations  (UHF 
TACSAT/DAMA) 
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